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Prrt—he belongs now to the past, and 
the baronetcy may be laid aside—had 
the misfortune to be bred a Tory, and 
deeply committed to Toryism at a mo- 
ment when the end of Toryism was near. 
This, with the fell exigencies of party, 
darkened a career which, though in a 


certain sense eminently successful, is 
spoken of on the whole rather with a 
feeling of sadness. He was more for- 
tunate, however, than William Pitt : 
Pitt setting out as a popular Minister, 
ended by being the slave of oligarchic 
reaction ; Peel setting out as the servant 
of oligarchic reaction, ended by being 
the Minister of the nation. In the early 
character of each man we see as usual 
the germ of the later. Pitt, a parlia- 
mentary and economical reformer, did 
not hesitate to allow himself to be made 
Minister by an unconstitutional exercise 
of the power of the Crown. Peel, as a 
youthful Irish Secretary, carrying on the 
work of Tory coercion in Ireland, was 
already an Irish reformer. 

Peel sprang, and derived the leading 
features of his character, from the very 
core of English industry. His ancestors 
were yeomen in the north of England. 
His father and grandfather were leaders 
in the great march of industry which 
marked the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, and which made Lancashire what 
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it is. They were not inventors, like 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, or Watt, but 
they were clear-sighted and open-minded 
appreciators of inventions, which they 
applied with energy and success. They 
were, in short, as manufacturers, what 
their descendant was as a statesman. 
Solid work, integrity, fortitude, indo- 
mitable perseverance, the best qualities 
of the industrial character grafted on 
that of the yeoman—the qualities by 
which English trade, in that day at least, 
was distinguished, and of which it had 
reason to be proud—marked the indus- 
trial career of the Peels. The vicissitudes 
of trade they encountered with brave 
hearts. Sir Lawrence Peel has told us 
how, at the time of a great financial 
crisis, when sinister rumours touching 
Mr. Peel’s solvency were abroad, Mrs. 
Peel put on her best clothes and went 
to church to brave out calumny. Con- 
flicts with machine-breaking artizans, 
which the Peels, like the other intro- 
ducers of machinery, had to encounter, 
may have given a Tory bias to the 
temper of the house. Immense wealth 
in the end flowed in: as usual, a great 
part of it was invested in land ; and, as 
usual, the object now was to found a 
family. The baronetcy came from Pitt, 
the disciple of Adam Smith, who, by 
studying the commercial interests and 
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financial questions which the aristocratic 
and classical statesman of the day com- 
monly disdained, had bound commerce 
to his fortunes. One of the most de- 
voted of these commercial Pittites was 
the first Sir Robert Peel. He embraced 
with fervour the whole creed of his 
leader, its fallacies included. He voted 
for the Resolution, that a depreciated 
paper note was as good as a pound ster- 
ling ; and he suffered great anguish when 
he found himself the father of a bul- 
lionist and a resumer of cash payments. 
The old man conceived very ambitious 
hopes for his promising son, and did, it 
seems, some mischief by not keeping 
them to himself. The young Peel was 
to be a second Pitt, and he was led in 
his boyhood to the altar and devoted to 
the gods of Castlereagh and Eldon. Thus 
he was a bondsman to Toryism before 
he had begun to think. As a set-off he 
was reared in a home where the middle 
class virtues reigned, where the moral 
law was observed, where labour was 
honoured, where frugality was regarded 
in the midst of wealth. It was also a 
religious home, and Peel to the end of 
his life was a religious man with a 
sincere sense of responsibility to God. 
He was sent to the most aristocratic 
school of the day, and to the most aris- 
tocratic college of the most aristocratic 
university. Both at school and at col- 
lege he worked hard. His examination 
in the Oxford schools was an ovation, 
and gained him what were then unpre- 
cedented honours. According to Oxford 
traditon, he had already contracted the 
heaviness and pompousness of diction, 
which official life confirmed, and which 
were fatal, not to business speaking, but 
to eloquence. He is said, in translating 
the passage of Lucretius, Suave mari 
magno, to have rendered suave, “ It is 
a source of gratification.” Harrow and 
Oxford taught him only classics and ma- 
thematics ; but his speeches show that 
he read a good deal of history, and he 
acquired law enough for the purposes 
of a legislator. In after life he loved 
scientific men, and took interest in, and 
was capable of forming a rational judg- 
ment on scientific questions. The phi- 


losophy of history was still unborn, and 
therefore history was to him, not a chart 
and compass, but at most a record of 
experience. His theology seems to have 
remained simply the Church of England 
Protestantism, though he grew, later in 
life, more liberal in his sentiments 
towards Roman Catholicism and Dissent. 
Hlis ecclesiastical appointments, when he 
was a Minister, were mainly “ High and 
Dry.” He abhorred the Neo-Catholic 
school of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman, 
and by it he was in turn abhorred. In 
him Anglo-Saxon antipathy to priestly 
domination was the root of the aversion. 

Entering Parliament under the evil 
star of a great school-boy reputation, he 
nevertheless succeeded, not in a brilliant, 
but inasolid way. The doom of his 
mental independence was soon sealed 
by promotion to office under Percival. 
Shortly afterwards, under the Liverpool 
government, he was sent, when only 
twenty-four years old, as Chief Secre- 
tary to Ireland. It was a proof that his 
business qualities and his strength of 
character were respected, but a more 
calamitous distinction could not have 
been conferred upon a young man. For 
six years, the most critical years of all for 
the formation of character and opinion, 
he was engaged in upholding Ascendancy 
and doing the evil work of coercion. 
The embers of 1798 were still glowing, 
the struggle for Catholic Emancipation 
was raging, and large districts of the 
island were a prey to agrarian conspiracy, 
and outrage, which assumed almost the 
dimensions of an agrarian civil war. 
Peel’s associates were the satellites of 
Ascendancy, some of them red with the 
blood of ’98, men whose cruelty towards 
the subject race was equalled only by 
their corruption. Corruption and force 
were, in fact, the only springs of Govern- 
ment, and it was impossible that the 
Chief Secretary should not be familiarized 
with the use of both. It is creditable 
to him that he did not contract a love 
of either ; that his employment of force 
was measured, and, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, humane, and that 
he never, we believe, was suspected of 
perpetrating a job on his own account. 











Peel was young, his blood was hot; he 
was goaded by the foul and slanderous 
vituperation of O'Connell, who, if he 
did much by his energy to advance 
Catholic Emancipation, did much by the 
recklessness of his tongue to retard it. 
Yet Peel scarcely ever lost his temper : 
he scarcely ever uttered a harsh word 
against the Irish people or their religion: 
on the contrary, he spoke of them as a 
nation in terms of kindness and respect 
which bear the stamp of sincerity. With 
repression he tried to combine measures 
of improvement. He gave the country 
a good police: he attempted to give it 
united education. To introduce united 
education was impossible while the re- 
lations of the two religions and the two 
races to each other were such as they then 
were ; almost as impossible as it would 
have been to introduce united education 
for whites and blacks into the slave 
states of America. Peel afterwards re- 
newed the attempt under more favour- 
able circumstances, but perfect political 
and religious equality is the first condition 
of its success. Such a policy, however, 
redeems him from the imputation im- 
plied in the nickname of “ Orange Peel.” 
He in fact seemed lukewarm to the 
bigots and terrorists of Ascendancy. 
And this, let us repeat, was at twenty- 
four. 

Once, it is well known, O’Connell 
stung Peel, to what in the present day 
would be a ruinous absurdity, though in 
the days of Castlereagh and Canning it 
was a matter of course, and in Ireland 
almost an inevitable tribute to a Carib 
code of honour. Had the two men 
interchanged shots they might possibly 
have been reconciled. As it was, the 
feud endured as long as their lives. 
Once an equivocal overture for a recon- 
ciliation was made on one side, but it 
was repelled upon the other. 

Orange orgies were, of course, intoler- 
able to a man of Peel’s culture and of 
his moderation. Hence he stood rather 
aloof from Castle and Dublin society; 
and this isolation, together with his 
early subjection to the formalities and 
restraints of office, produced, or perhaps 
confirmed in him a want of social 
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tact and address, which stood in his way 
when he had to lead an aristocratic 
party. Not that any man was more 
fond of the society of his friends, or 
gayer or more genial in his hour of ease ; 
but his general manner was stiff and 
cold, even towards those whom he most 
desired to attract and please. He was 
shy, and one who knew him well has 
been heard to say that though he was 
perfectly at home with the House of 
Commons, he would almost shrink from 
the eye of one of its messengers. This, 
no doubt, had its root in the same ner- 
vous temperament which rendered him, 
like many men of fine intellect, very 
sensitive to pain: but a more social 
life during his early manhood might 
have cured the defect. 

There is reason to believe that Peel 
gave great satisfaction to merchants and 
men of business, in the discharge of the 
ordinary duties of his Secretaryship. 
And here let it be said emphatically 
that the weak side of Peel’s character as 
a statesman, is that on which critics 
almost exclusively dwell, his relations 
with a party and his share in organic 
legislation ; the strong side is that which 
is passed over in comparative silence, his 
ordinary and practical administration. 
For a quarter of a century, at least, he 
was without question the first public 
servant of England; not the first in 
position only, but in knowledge of the 
public business, and in capacity for 
transacting it throughout all its de- 
partments ; the man to whom all good 
public servants looked up as their 
model and their worthy chief. He 
must be credited with all the industry, 
the self-control, the patience, the judg- 
ment which such a part required. His 
integrity was as great as his other 
qualities: no jobbery, no connivance 
at abuses stains his name. Setting 
party questions aside, he was the man 
who would have been chosen as the 
chief ruler of England by the almost 
unanimous voice of the English people, 
and a heavy price was paid for party 
when he was excluded from the ad- 
ministration during ten of the best 
years of his life, and banished from 
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power at the moment when the national 
confidence in him was at its height. 

It was perfectly natural, apart from 
Peel’s temperament and the influence 
of his early connexions, that hatred of 
administrative abuses, and openness to 
administrative reforms should be united 
in him with a rooted dislike of organic 
change. The greater an administrator 
is, the more contented with the existing 
organs of Government he is likely to 
be. Such characters have their value in 
politics, though they fall short of the 
highest : they deserve our sympathy, at 
least, in comparison with those of poli- 
ticians in whom the love of organic 
change, or the readiness to accede to it, 
is the result of administrative incapacity 
or indolence ; and who, having no solid 
claim to public confidence or to the 
highest place in the State, turn a 
minority, which is the settled measure 
of their own feebleness as statesmen, 
into a “practical,” that is, a factitious 
majority, at the expense of the public 
safety, by “taking leaps in the dark” 
with the destinies of the nation. 

As Irish Secretary, Peel had, of course, 
to take a leading part, it soon became 
the leading part, in the opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, and he thus 
became desperately committed on that 
question ; and this was when the war 
with Napoleon was just over, and the 
stream of domestic progress, ice-bound 
for twenty years, was beginning once 
more to flow. We look back now with 
wondering pity on the reasonings of 
Peel. Yet it must be remembered that 
erroneous as these reasonings were on 
the broad ground of policy and justice, on 
the narrow ground taken by Peel and his 
principal antagonists alike, he was right 
and they were wrong. They asserted, 
he denied, that the admission of Roman 
Catholics to the legislature was com- 
patible with the maintenance of a Pro- 
testant constitution ; and his denial has 
proved true. They asserted, he denied, 
that the Church Establishment of As- 
cendancy would stand firm when the 
political equality of Catholics had been 
recognised by the law ; and we see that 
it was doomed from that very time. Let 


no man pledge himself or guarantee any 
settlement against logic: for as reason 
in the end rules the world, logic in the 
end is fate. England yields to it more 
slowly than other nations, but even 
England yields to it at last. 

His opposition to Catholic Emancipa- 
tion no doubt it was in the main, though 
not wholly, that gave Peel the represen- 
tation of Oxford University—another 
link in the chain which bound him. We 
say it was not wholly his opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, because, un- 
doubtedly, there was even among liberal- 
minded men a general mistrust of the 
character of Canning. Peel made this 
change in his position an excuse for 
escaping from the horrors of Ireland. 
He refused to take any other place, and 
remained out of office for three years, 
an independent supporter of the Govern- 
ment, to whose aid he came, with the 
distorted chivalry of officialism, in the 
case of the Peterloo massacre, though 
he kept aloof from all the filth and folly 
of the proceedings against Queen Caro- 
line. In this interval it was that he 
had the glory of restoring the currency, 
and that he laid the foundation of an 
economical and financial reputation 
which was in his case, as it had been 
in the case of Sir Robert Walpole, as it 
must be in the case of every minister of 
a great commercial nation, a sure talis- 
man of power. He played this great 
part at the age of thirty-one. The 
Economists in making him Chairman 
of their Committee paid a tribute no 
doubt, not only to his ability and good 
sense, but to his openness of mind. In 
economy the spirit, bound by Toryism in 
other departments, may enjoy its free- 
dom with seeming safety; but the ex- 
amples of Peel and Gladstone, both 
made Liberals through economy, show 
that the safety is only seeming. 

Peel’s return to office as Home 
Secretary under Liverpool was a return 
to the work of repression. Now, how- 
ever, as before in Ireland, he redeemed 
the work of repression by uniting it 
with reform. He gave London a good 
police ; and he carried a great reform of 
the criminal law. In the reform of the 


















criminal law he had been preceded by 
Romilly and Macintosh; but every 
practical statesman must be preceded 
by great thinkers—the two parts can 
hardly be sustained by the same man. 
Peel’s bills, though they dealt with so 
vast a multiplicity of details, passed 
almost as they were brought in. 
Whether from his superior diligence 
and conscientiousness, or from his want 
of courtesy, it never happened to him to 
pass a bill with his own name on the 
back, and a short title suggested by him- 
self, but with the contents contributed 
by miscellaneous hands. In the same 
spirit he maintained as Minister the 
initiative of the Government, and re- 
fused to pump the House for a policy. 
This was called “turning the House of 
Commons into a vestry, and the House 
of Lords into a guard-room.” Each is 
now a football-field, in which the ball 
of organic legislation is kicked by the 
players at large towards an uncertain 
goal, It may be very safely said, that 
at the beginning of the session of 1867 
not twenty members of either House 
meant to pass household suffrage, and 
least of all the Prime Minister. 

The materials for deciding the per- 
sonal questions connected with the 
promotion of Canning’s Government are 
hardly even yet before the world. We 
venture with diffidence to express our 
own conviction that Peel acted in all 
essential respects honestly and candidly 
towards Canning ; that so far from 
caballing against him with the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Eldon, he was 
scarcely acting in perfect concert with 
the Duke, and did not communicate 
with Eldon till the crisis was over; and 
that he really wanted just what he pro- 
fessed to want—a reconstruction of the 
Government, with a Premier in the 
House of Lords, and Canning as leader 
in the House of Commons. It was 
impossible for him, as he said with 
truth, to act as Home Secretary, re- 
sponsible for repression in Ireland, under 
a Premier who was the leading advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation. That he 
aimed himself at being Prime Minister 
we do not believe; he was ambitious, 
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but his ambition was under the control 
of his good sense, and its aim was not 
nominal position, but the solid posses- 
sion of power: he must have known 


‘that he could not be the real head of a 


Government of which Canning was a 
member, and to be a Marquis of Carabas 
was by no means in his line. If people 
think that he was so unobservant of the 
signs of the times as to wish at this 
moment to get into a separate cockboat 
of reaction with Eldon and the Duke of 
Wellington, we believe they never were 
more mistaken in their lives. The Duke 
of Wellington personally disliked Can- 
ning, who, as he thought, courted the 
King by mean compliances, and whose 
general character, tainted, as it unques- 
tionably was, with a tendency to intrigue, 
was highly uncongenial to his own. 
But there is no reason to believe that 
this personal antipathy was shared by 
Peel, who had long sat at Canning’s side 
in the House of Commons, and had felt 
his fascination. That any of the attacks 
on Canning were instigated by Peel, is 
an insinuation of which we have seen 
no proof: those attacks needed no in- 
stigation ; and by far the bitterest of 
them were made by men wholly beyond 
the range of Peel’s influence. The sud- 
denly developed Liberalism of the author 
of the Anti-Jacobin, and the most inso- 
lent and offensive of all the satellites of 
Tory reaction, surprised and delighted 
his old enemies: it surprised, but could 
hardly be expected to delight, his old 
friends. It was very natural that Can- 
ning should think that he had a right 
to the premiership—in point of talent 
he unquestionably had a right ; but he 
maneeuvred for it with his usual dex- 
terity, and when he objected to the 
Duke of Wellington on the ground that 
he would be a military dictator, sup- 
posing the objection to be sincere, he 
was hardly acting as a friend towards 
the Duke. We view all this through 


the halo of Canning’s Liberalism and 
his melancholy death—a death which 
saved his reputation as a Liberal, for 
on the question of Parliamentary Reform 
he was just as reactionary as Wellington 
or Peel. 
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Peel did not feel much respect for 
the statesmanship of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the Duke did not particu- 
larly love Peel. We may therefore 
trust the Duke on a pvuint of character 
which he was sure to mark well: “ Sir 
Robert Peel never said anything which 
he did not believe to be the truth.” 

The Wellington and Peel Government 
vas a most vigorous effort to stave off 
organic change by administrative Reform. 
The estimates have never been so low 
since. By the retrenchment of places 
and pensions, the ship of Toryism was 
cleared of a good many barnacles: but 
the barnacles were not pleased, and they 
conspired with Whigs and betrayed Pro- 
testants in overthrowing the ministry. It 
would have been as well for the head of 
that ministry if it had fallen without 
passing Catholic Emancipation. Under 
our system of party government, the 
conversion of a minister on a great 
question should be accompanied by a 
bond fide tender at least of power to 
the opposition. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt Peel’s honesty in this 
affair: to resist organic change till it 
could be resisted no longer was then 
and always the natural tendency of his 
mind. For the rest, the change was made 
openly and frankly, and accompanied 
with a full tribute to the memory of 
Canning. It enraged the Orangemen of 
course, but it left no stain upon the 
honour of public men, shook no rational 
man’s confidence in the integrity of 
British statesmen. 

Haid Peel been the head of the Govern- 
ment instead of Wellington, it seems 
possible that he might so far have re- 
cognised necessity as to bring forward 
some half measure of Reform. But he 
would never have satisfied the demands 
of the nation. Sentence has long since 
been passed on his policy, and that of 
all the opponents of Reform. But two 
things should be remembered in extenu- 
ation of their error. In the first place, 
they had no experience of organic 
change except in the disastrous case of 
the French Revolution. In the second 
place, in the controversy respecting 
Reform, as in the controversy respecting 


Catholic Emancipation, upon the ground 
taken up by both parties alike, they 
were in the right, and their opponents 
were in the wrong. The Whigs main- 
tained that the Reform Bill of 1832 
was not democratic: Peel maintained 
that it was: and Peel’s opinion has 
proved true. The Reform Bill of 1832 
bore in its womb the Reform Bill of 
1867; and the Reform Bill of 1867 
bears in its womb, without any shadow 
of doubt, a democratic constitution. 
Peel saved, at all events, the honour 
of his party at the cost of his own long 
exclusion from power, and he taught 
them to accept loyally the new order of 
things and to regain their old power by 
new means. Among all the anti-revo- 
lutionary statesmen of Europe, he was 
perhaps the only one who succeeded in 
forming a powerful party, resting not 
on force or corruption but on free 
opinion, yet thoroughiy opposed to re- 
volution. If anybody thinks that this 
was a commonplace achievement let him 
inquire of M. Guizot. Alone he did 
it. The elements of Conservatism of 
course were there ; the English love of 
order, the satiety of change, the timidity 
of rank and wealth. But that which 
gave the elements unity and consistency 
was the leadership of Sir Robert Peel ; 
his integrity, his unequalled administra- 
tive capacity, his financial reputation, 
above all, perhaps, his sympathy with 
the middle class, which the Reform Bill 
had raised to power. Peel led the 
aristocracy without gaining their affec- 
tion ; he sympathized heartily with the 
people ; but he was himself middle class. 
The Ministry of 1834 was premature, 
and was forced on Peel by a crisis, in 
the production of which he had no 
hand. But it turned out well for Peel 
and his party; it showed the nation 
what Conservatism was; that it was 
not reaction ; that it was practical re- 
form and good government; and that 
its chief was by far the ablest admini- 
strator of the day. From that mo- 
ment the restoration of the Conservatives 
to power, for a time at least, was assured. 
When Peel was afterwards taxed with 
ingratitude to his party, somebody said 














that Moses might as well have been 
taxed with ingratitude to the Israelites 
for leading them through the Red Sea. 
This was putting the case high, but 
certainly never did a party owe more 
to the sagacity and industry of its chief. 
The name Conservative was happily 
chosen. The party are now trying to 
get rid of it; and rightly, for they have 
got rid of the thing. Constitutionalist, 
Tory, and Tory Democrat, are the names 
between which their choice wavers. 
Constitutionalist will hardly fit men who 
have just purchased a twelvemonth’s 
office by an organic change in the con- 
stitution ; there would be reason to fear 
that some one would call a “consti- 
tutional government” an “ organized 
hypocrisy.” It will probably be under 
the name of Tory, or Tory Democrat, 
that they will continue their downward 
plunge, and show what it is for phrase- 
mongers and lovers of the political turf 
to tamper with forces which have laid 
the monarchies of Europe in the dust. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the 
patience with which, at an age when 
ambitious men are most restless, because 
they feel that life begins to wane, he 
waited for real power. Nor was this 
merely the prudence of a far-sighted 
ambition. Peel was an Englishman to 
the core, and thoroughly patriotic ; he 
respected government, and would never 
have consented to overturn it by a trick. 
When the hour came, he was a minister 
indeed. Apart from the brief corusca- 
tion of Canning, and the government 
memorable, but rather revolutionary than 
administrative, of Lord Grey, the eye, 
in ranging over the half century ending 
with 1846, rests on three great admi- 
nistrations, that of Chatham, that of 
his son, and that of Peel. The glories 
of the Peel government, like those of 
the government of Pitt, were financial ; 
but it was a thoroughly good govern- 
ment in all departments, trusted at 
home, and respected by foreign nations. 
It was, in fact, a far better government 
as a whole, and for ordinary purposes, 
than either that of Chatham, in which 
the War Office alone was great, or that 
of Pitt, in which some of the depart- 
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ments were very weak. Its one great 
failure, as most people would think, 
was in the matter of railroads; and of 
that failure we have heard more than 
one account from persons who ought to 
be well informed. 

It has been said that Peel was not a 
good judge of men. He managed, how- 
ever, to get together an administrative 
staff such as no English minister had 
ever had before him. No doubt he 
lacked the eagle-eye of intuitive genius ; 
but, on the other hand, he watched men 
carefully, he knew good work when he 
saw it, and no shade of groundless 
antipathy or personal jealousy ever in- 
terfered with his appreciation or recep- 
tion of any man who was likely to be a 
good colleague or lieutenant. If he 
was at all wanting in range of sympathy, 
he can hardly be said to have been 
wanting in practical comprehensiveness 
of choice, for his staff included men 
of character, and minds as widely dif- 
ferent as possible from his own, In 
truth, it was so heterogeneous that to 
have held it together was a signal proof 
of the capacity and ascendancy of its 
chief. If he was guided a good deal 
by general reputation, to the sort of 
ability which he wanted general repu- 
tation was a pretty safe guide. He 
was very anxious to bring forward young 
men ; and if from his defect of manner 
he had not the power of fascinating 
them, he did make them thoroughly 
feel that he took an interest in them, 
and that their merit would not pass un- 
observed. The practical question, how- 
ever, is, if he was so bad a judge of 
men what mistakes did he make, either 
in the way of commission or omission ? 
Only one specific charge, so far as we 
are aware, has been brought against 
him, and that in the way of omission. 
But the person in question, according 
to his own eulogists, revealed his par- 
liamentary ability for the first time by 
a series of personal attacks on Sir Robert 
Peel. Before that, he had endeavoured to 
attract his leader’s notice only by ve- 
nomous vituperation of Peel’s opponents, 
which Peel, identifying the dignity of 
his eminent opponents with his own, 
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did not care to encourage, or with ful- 
some adulation of Peel himself, which 
Peel had the sense and good taste to 
abhor. If Peel’s memory is to be 
arraigned, Lord Derby, who shared the 
responsibility, ought to be put into the 
witness-box. The better the facis of 
this case are known, the more it will be 
acknowledged that Peel did what was 
right for the public service, for his 
party, and for his own honour. 

The fall of Peel’s government was a 
fatal blow to Conservatism, not only in 
England but in Europe. It had great 
influence over the kindred government 
of Louis Philippe, and would probably 
have saved the French monarchy by its 
counsels from the desperate policy which 
brought on the revolution of 1848. 

“ Trojaque nune stares, Priamique arx alta 
maneres.” 

No doubt the end of Conservatism 
would have come; but it might have 
been longer in coming, and have come 
in a milder form. 

There is no longer any question as to 
the necessity of the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws ; nobody who is not fit for a poli- 
tical Bedlam now maintains that the 
rapidly growing population of a great 
manufacturing, commercial, and mining 
nation vught to have been confined to 
the food produced on its agricultural 
area in order to keep up rents. Nor 
can there be any question as to Peel’s 
conduct towards the Opposition : towards 
them, he did all that the rules of the 
unwritten constitution required : he was 
not bound to do more, considering that 
their own sudden conversion to Free 
Trade was a transparent party move. 
The only question is whether Peel he- 
haved rightly towards his party. And 
the answer to this must depend mainly 
on the answer to the further question, 
What is the duty of a party leader, who 
is also at the head of the nation, towards 
his followers, when events have proved 
to his conviction that party policy is no 
longer compatible with the national in- 
terest, or even with the national safety ? 

Peel was in principle a Free Trader : 
he was known to be one, and suspected 
on that account by the extreme Pro- 


tectionists of his party. But he was an 
honest victim to the same fallacies 
which had misled Pitt on the special 
question of the Corn Laws, and particu- 
larly to the notion that their repeal 
would occasion violent fluctuations in 
the price of food. He was also sincerely 
anxious to uphold the landed aristocracy, 
though he had shown clearly enough 
that he would not sacrifice the nation to 
the mere commercial interest of the agri- 
cultural party. Probably, being trained 
to economical reasoning, he was more 
or less shaken by the progress of the 
discussion. Then came the famine, 
which had the same decisive effect on 
his mind as the crisis of the Catholic 
agitation in 1829. That the landowners 
should be very angry at his conversion 
was natural ; but we ask again, as a 
minister charged with the interest and 
safety of the nation, what was he to 
do? What could he do but act rightly 
towards the nation and take the conse- 
quences of party vengeance as he did ? 
It is said that he should have called 
his party together. The remark is na- 
tural, but was it not certain that if he 
did, the mass of them would go with 
Lord Derby, and that thus bad would 
be made worse? They have recently been 
wheedled by caucusing into household 
suffrage. But household suffrage only 
touched their principles; Free Trade 
as they thought touched their pockets. 
After all the best of them, in or out of 
office, did go with their leader, or at 
least acquiesced in his pcelicy and would 
have continued to follow him. Nor was 
it on the Corn Laws, in fact, that his 
Government fell. It fell by an intrigue, 
the contriver of which, though he as- 
sumed the guise of a Protectionist in 
order to take advantage of the resent- 
ment of that section against the minister, 
was himself a Free Trader, and had com- 
menced a series of malignant attacks 
on Peel long before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was threatened, and from 
motives entirely unconnected with that 
question.! This gentleman has himself 


1 A recent article in Blackwood, inspired, 
but not accurate, justifies the attacks of Mr. 
Disraeli on Sir Robert Peel on the ground 














narrated the cause of the intrigue in the 
biography of his “friend” Lord George 
Bentinck, with a frankness which leaves 
history nothing to desire. He gloais 
over the picture of Sir Robert Peel 
seeing the country gentlemen, whom 
he had so long led, file past him to the 
destruction of his government. Could 
the veil of the future have been lifted, 
Peel might have seen the same men 
filing past the same spot, first to con- 
demn Protection and then to carry 
household suffrage, in order to gratify 
the personal ambition of Mr. Disraeli. 
It was their meet reward for hounding 
on slanderers against the honour of a 
chief who had given life to their party 
under the ribs of death, and whose 
motives they must have known to be 
honourable and patriotic whether his 
course was right or wrong. 

One incident of these debates, trium- 
phantly described by Mr. Disraeli as 
“the Canning Episode,” was an attempt 
of the two “friends” to fasten upon 
the personal honour of Peel a charge of 
having continued dishonestly to oppose 
Canning on the Catholic question, when 
he had himself intimated to Lord Liver- 
pool that the time for concession had 
arrived. The charge was totally un- 
founded : it was in fact the very reverse 
of the truth, which was that Lord Liver- 
pool himself was shaken, and was _pre- 
vented from giving way by the obstinacy 
of Peel; Mr. Disraeli himself has for- 
mally withdrawn it, though he charac- 
teristically labours to leave on the mind 
of his readers the impression that it is 
true. As far as he is concerned the 
conclusive answer to it is that long 
after the events in question he had him- 
self written florid panegyrics on the 
“chivalry” of Peel. From what source 
Lord George Bentinck, who led the attack, 
derived the calumny, may be matter for 
speculation. Mr. Disraeli says that it 
was the tradition of his hearth. If so 
it is rather remarkable that a man of 
his temperament, having been Canning’s 


of provocation given by Peel in the debates 
on the Corn Laws. The attacks, we repeat, 


had commenced in their full malignity long 


before. 
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private secretary, and closely connected 
with him by marriage, should have be- 
come, as Mr. Disraeli says he did, one of 
the most ardent followers of Sir Robert 
Peel, and should, even when Mr. Disraeli 
on a previous occasion taunted Peel with 
treachery to Canning, have ascribed the 
attack to personal motives. 

Lord Derby, at a public dinner at 
Liverpool some years ago, stated that he 
had sounded the Duke of Wellington as 
to the reorganization of the Conservative 
party, and that the Duke in reply had 
expressed his opinion that after what 
had happened Peel could not be leader 
again, and that Lord Derby ought to 
take that place. The Duke had been 
a member of the Government which re- 
pealed the Corn Laws, and was of course 
responsible for that measure, as well as 
Sir Robert Peel ; but as Emperor Sigis- 
mund was “above grammar,” the Duke 
was above all ordinary rules, and the 
position and responsibilities of consti- 
tutional Ministers were things which 
to the end of his life he seemed un- 
able to understand, Thus, Lord Derby 
was consecrated to the leadership, and 
having been always restless in subordi- 
nate positions, he was made perfectly 
happy by being placed in the most sub- 
ordinate position of all. In the course 
of twenty-two years he has three times 
snatched a brief period of office, and 
paid for it by ruinous sacrifices of prin- 
ciple and moral position. The “ policy,” 
which was to be so much more con- 
sistent, intelligible, and statesmanlike 
than that of Peel, consists, in its latest 
development, of exclusion of dissenters 
from the Universities and of Jews from 
Parliament, Irish Church Establish- 
ment, an unreformed House of Lords, 
and Household Suffrage. As to the 
grandiloquent promises of taking in 
hand the “Condition of England ques- 
tion,” they sleep with the poetry of 
Lord John Manners. ‘There has not 
been an attempt to fulfil them ; while 
the energies of the party have been of 
late years mainly absorbed in hunting 
down the only statesman of the day who 
has made any serious effort to improve 
the condition of the people. 
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Peel never again showed any dis- 
position to form a party, or to encourage 
any one to follow his banner. But if 
he had lived, the nation would probably 
have brought him into power in defiance 
of the old parties, and would thereby 
perhaps have given a severe shock to 
the old party system. He would have 
come in, not, we are persuaded, to 
initiate organic change,—which was 
absolutely alien to his mind,— but to 
do all that could be done in the way of 
the broadest administrative and eco- 
nomical reform. He would thus have 
smoothed the way and prepared the 
spirit of the nation for the organic 
changes which, in the course of human 
progress, had become inevitable. What 
is more, he would have taught the nation 
a wholesome lesson of loyalty to a truly 
national Government. His Government 
of 1841 was in fact rapidly attaining 
this national position when it became 
entangled in the fatal difficulty of the 
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Corn Laws, and fell a sacrifice to per- 
sonal animosity and intrigue. 

Peel by his will renounced a peerage 
for his son and a public funeral for 
himself. It would probably be a mis- 
take to think that his mind was moving 
on the subject of the peerage, of which 
he had always been so loyal and scru- 
pulous a conservator; he only meant 
that, like a man of sense, he did not 
want to have a peerage in his own 
family. In his dislike of a public 
funeral, something may have mingled 
of shrinking from hatred and calumny, 
as well as of the natural desire of a 
genuine worker after a long day’s work, 
to repose in privacy and peace. Be this 
as it may, not among those whom he 
rivalled, but among those whom he 
loved, rest the ashes of Robert Peel. 
They are the ashes of as able, as up- 
right, and as faithful a public servant 
as ever did the work of the English 
nation. 
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Axout sixteen years ago Mr. Hertzen, 
Mr. Ogaref, and the rest of the little band 
of Russian “Emigrants” in England, 
determined to commence a systematic 
literary warfare with their Government ; 
and with that intention they founded 
“The Free Russian Press in London.” 
At first their efforts appeared to fail 
utterly; the pamphlets they issued 
having no sale whatsoever, but use- 
lessly accumulating on their publisher’s 
shelves. But after the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas their apparent failure 
gradually turned into a real success. 
The magazine they now started, under 
the title of the Polar Star, became 
known all over Europe, and on the Ist of 
July in the year 1857, they commenced 
the publication of the well-known Xolo- 
kol, or Bell, a newspaper which soon 
acquired immense weight and popularity. 
From that time, until a few years ago, 
Mr. Hertzen and his fellow-workers were 
almost a power in the State. The voice 
of the Bell resounded throughout the 
whole Russian empire, stirring a response 
in the hearts of thousands of hearers in 
all the various grades of society. It 
was eagerly listened to in St. Peters- 
burg, and in Moscow and all the other 
cities ; the towns, too, knew it well, 
and in the scattered country houses 
it made itself distinctly heard; even 
in the villages its echoes reached the 
ears of the peasants and faintly bore 
to them a message of encouragement. 
Every whispered tale of violence and 
wrong that could find its way to the 
modest little printing office in the Cale- 
donian-road, returned to the country of 
its birth to ery aloud, in a voice that 
could be heard far and wide, against the 
perpetrators of the offence. The Bell 
excites very little interest now, but 
then it was looked for with an eagerness 
that set all prohibitions at defiance—a 
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regular system was organized for smug- 
gling it across the frontiers, and all 
kinds of disguises were provided in 
order to enable it to make its way 
through the empire. Countless stories 
are told of its adventures, of which the 
following one may be taken as a speci- 
men :—“The governor of some town or 
other had invited a number of func- 
tionaries to a banquet, and had ordered 
one of his Cossacks to open a number 
of tins of sardines of which he had 
lately got possession, and to place some 
of their contents on each guest’s plate. 
Unfortunately these tins really contained 
the forbidden newspaper instead of fish ; 
so when the dinner party assembled, 
everyone found a copy of the Bell 
neatly folded up beside his knife and 
fork.” 

Among the numerous agents em- 
ployed by this Russian Propaganda was 
the author of the book of which we are 
about to give someaccount. Mr. Kelsief 
spent some time in London, studying 
hard and writing much, especially on 
the subject of the Russian Paskolniks or 
Schismatics,! with whose peculiarities he 
is intimately acquainted. But after a 
time he was sent abroad on revolution- 
ary business, his special mission being 
to serve the Propaganda in the Danubian 
Principalities and among the Slavonic 
subjects of Turkey. This he continued 
to do for some time, passing himself off 
as a Turkish subject, having provided 
himself with a Turkish passport. But 
towards the end of the year 1866 a 
great change began to take place in his 
political ideas. 

1 The term Raskolniks is used here in its 
general sense of “ Schismatics,” comprising not 
only the “Old Believers,” vut all the other 
numerous and eccentric bodies which have split 
off from the “ Orthodox Church.” An interest- 
ing account of them will be found in Stanley’s 
“ History of the Eastern Church.” 
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In the second part of his Recollections," 
published (in Russian) this summer, 
at St. Petersburg, Mr. Kelsief has given 
an account of his early mental life, and 
of the course of thought which ended 
in making him an exile. Asa boy he 
was accustomed to hear the Decembrists 
—the authors of the unsuccessful at- 
tempt at revolution which marked the 
accession of Nicholas to the throne— 
spoken about in a mysterious manner, 
which strongly appealed to his imagina- 
tion, and lent a charm to their very 
names. Then, as he grew older, the 
subject of “forbidden books” began to 
exercise a strange attraction upon him, 
and he became actuated by a longing 
for that literature which the Govern- 
ment rigorously withheld from its sub- 
jects. Moreover, he took to philosophy, 
and began to reason about the strange 
things he saw going on in the world 
around him. The revolutions of 1848 
gave him fresh ground for pondering. 
As far as Austria was concerned, there 
was, he tells us, a general feeling among 
Russians in favour of the Hungarians, 
especially among the rising generation, 
to whose eyes the Hungarian always 
presented himself dressed in a hussar’s 
romantic garb, and adorned with tre- 
mendous moustaches. But war ensued 
with the Hungarians, and the young 
philosopher felt all his ideas in a state 
of chaos, as he looked out of window 
and watched the captured Magyar stan- 
dards go by, the figure of the Virgin 
worked on each of them now stained 
with blood. Then came news of a con- 
spiracy at St. Petersburg, and appalling 
accounts of bearded conspirators in huge 
sombreros, who swore terrible oaths on 
skulls, flanked by daggers and phials of 
poison, and signed them in their own 
blood. Time passed by and brought 
with it the Crimean war. For awhile 
it dispelled the romantic and mystical 
dreams in which he had been wont to 
indulge. All Russia was at that time 
actuated by an intense longing for mili- 


1 “Perejitoe a Peredumannoe. 
nania Vasiliya Kelsieva.” [‘ Outlived and 
Out-thought. Recollections of Vasily Kel- 
sief.”] St. Petersburg, 1868. 12°. 
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tary distinction. ‘ Everyone,” Mr. Kel- 
sief says, “wished to don a uniform ; 
every one, old or young, would willingly 
have taken to drilling; the roar of 
cannon sounded in our ears ; the very 
air seemed full of dust and blood. 
Science, and the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, to which I had devoted myself, 
suddenly lost all interest for me. I 
dreamt only of being a cadet, an officer, 
of leading my troops to the assault.” He 
even drew up a petition, asking for mili- 
tary employment ; but the very next day 
there appeared an order stating that 
volunteers would be drafted into the 
reserves only, so he tore up his petition 
and returned to the study of Chinese 
metaphysics. The Crimean war ended, 
and Mr. Kelsief left Russia, and tra- 
velled about as a student in search of 
truth. Towards the end of the autumn 
of 1859 he determined to become an 
“emigrant,” that is to say, to remain 
abroad without leave, and to devote 
his energies to serving his country in 
exile. He was then living in London, 
where he remained for some time, ab- 
sorbed in his special studies. Then 
he left England, and began a strange 
course of life, sometimes wandering 
about the south of Russia with a Turkish 
passport, sometimes living among the 
Russian schismatics in Turkey. The 
Dobrudscha he found, “although under 
Turkish rule, quite like Russia.” It is 
the land of fugitives, and all sorts of 
exiles from Russia find there a quiet 
home. Among them and the permanent 
inhabitants of the country Mr. Kelsief 
spent much of his time, and for a year 
and a half he exercised a kind of pro- 
tectorate over them as their Ataman or 
Hetman. “ During that time,” he says, 
“1 so far succeeded that I did not allowa 
“ single cause between Russians to be car- 
“ried into a Turkish court of law ; that I 
* saved several villages and two towns 
“ from destruction ; that I gained several 
“ almost desperate law-suits, in cases in 
“‘ which our sectarians had been injured 
“ in different ways by dishonest people ; 
“ and that I several times obtained for 
“ them exemption from taxes ;” but he 
could not succeed in uniting them into 








anything like a commonwealth, in which 
the various members should merge 
their separate interests in the general 
welfare. Nor was he more successful 
in stirring up an angry feeling against 
the Russian Government. The procla- 
mations of the revolutionary society, 
called Zemlya i Volya, “Land and 
Liberty,” were disseminated throughout 
the country, and hung in numbers on 
the walls of the taverns, but no one 
seemed to care about reading them. 
During the period of the Polish In- 
surrection he was employed as a revolu- 
tionary agent in the principalities, but 
his task gradually became distasteful to 
him. He began to weary of the endless 
talk about liberty and progress which 
never produced any result, and to sym- 
pathise with those practical measures 
for insuring freedom and enlightenment 
which were being adopted in Russia. 
In 1865 the cholera, which then raged 
in Moldavia, carried off his wife and 
child, and left him alone in the world. 
Melancholy took hold of him, and the 
winter of 1866 found him at Jassy, 
utterly discouraged, and for the time 
hopeless. “For some months,” he 
says, “I lived the life of Diogenes, 
“ hating the world, the human race, all 
“ thoughts and all feelings, my own re- 
“ collections and my own hopes.” Then 
came the spring. The leaves began to 
appear on the trees, long strings of birds 
flew northwards through the air. A 
new life began to stir in the exile’s 
breast, and one day he stepped on board 
one of the steamers plying on the 
river, and mounted the stream—scarcely 
knowing whither he was bound. At 
Vienna he stayed some time, always 
under the protection of his Turkish 
passport, and passing himself off as a 
Danubian Schismatic. Before very long 
he found that he was losing the cosmo- 
politanism to which he had been stu- 
diously accustoming himself, and that 
his old feelings of patriotism were re- 
awakening within him. “I was once 
more a Russian,” he says, speaking of a 
somewhat later period, “and I was 
“ proud of Russia, and I felt an irre- 
“ pressible longing to serve the Russian 
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“Empire,” and that not merely in 
theory, or by talking about liberty and 
equality, and communism, but in some 
practical manner. And this he felt he 
could not do as an exile. He had 
dreamt dreams, and indulged in all 
manner of lofty aspirations, hoping to 
render good service to his country from 
without ; but by this time he had come 
to the conclusion that he had started 
upon an utterly wrong principle. Among 
the common people of Slavonian race 
in the Austrian dominions, with the 
single exception of the Poles, he found 
everywhere a great leaning towards 
Russia. At Jassy, whither he re- 
turned after atime from Vienna, the 
same feeling prevailed. A great num- 
ber of exiles live there, some of them 
members of the various religious sects, 
others persons who have been com- 
promised by transactions in which false 
money was concerned. “ These people, 
“half of whom cannot, and the rest 
“dare not return to Russia, are still 
“so attached to it, that every new 
“immigrant is received by them in 
“the most friendly manner, simply 
“because he brings them news from 
“ the Russian soil.” With proud delight 
they used to listen at that time, we are 
told, to the glad tidings of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment, the establishment of 
open courts of justice, the abridgment 
of the term of military service. 

It was a common sight to see a little 
knot of Greeks, or Bulgarians, or Mol- 
davians assembled in the shop or the 
mill of some Schismatic of Russian race, 
with whom they were conversing about 
his native land, and who always de- 
picted to them in the most glowing 
colours that land to which he could not 
return. During the Polish insurrection 
it might have been supposed that some, 
at least, of these stubborn Dissenters 
would have sympathised with the Poles 
—the Bezpopovtsi, for instance, who con- 
sider all the czars since the time of Alexis 
Mikhailovich, Antichrists, and who style 
all the superior state officials “Archangels 
of Satan,” and all the minor officials 
“little devils.” But such was not the 
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case, says Mr. Kelsief. Everywhere he 
found Russian sympathies among these 
Schismatics, whether they were Molo- 
kani, who are generally looked upon as 
almost Republicans, or Skoptsi, who 
have not only their own czar, but also 
a whole imperial family of their own, as 
well as their own generals, admirals, 
and chief priests,—they were all “ faith- 
ful subjects of the Czar, and true Rus- 
sian patriots.” By the Moldavians 
themselves the same Russian tendencies 
were manifested as by the Slavonic 
Schismatics, and, as he found himself 
always listening to the praises of his 
native land, our exile felt the desire 
to return home growing stronger and 
stronger within him, ‘‘to be once more 
among Russians, to breathe the air of 
Russia again, even though in a prison.” 
At last he determined to take the ad- 
vice of the Russian consul at Jassy; so 
he paid him a visit, and explained that 
he was an exile who had been nine 
years out of Russia, but who now 
wished to return, The consul recom- 
mended him to write a sort of brief 
autobiography, which should be for- 
warded for consideration to the autho- 
rities at St. Petersburg. Mr. Kelsief 
promised to do so, and returned home 
with the intention of fulfilling his pro- 
mise, but when he sat down to write he 
found he did not know what to say. 
The idea of breaking with that society, 
for which and in which he had lived so 
long, was very painful to him; and still 
worse was the thought that at least 
some of his former friends and comrades 
might call him a traitor and a renegade. 
Time passed by, and the statement still 
remained unwritten. At last one fine 
May morning, after passing a restless 
night, he got up about sunrise, and 
made his way, while the greater part of 
the city was still sleeping, to the quarter 
inhabited by the Jassy Izvoshchiks, or 
coachmen. One of these, Constantine 
Stepanovich, was the most intimate 
friend he had there, and to him he now 
went for advice. He belonged, like 
most of the Izvoshchiks in Jassy, to the 
sect of the Skoptsi, and he had the 
beardless chin, the haggard expression, 
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the faded eyes, and the colourless com- 
plexion of his co-religionists, but his 
character was very honest and amiable. 
As soon as he heard of the exile’s plan 
of returning to Russia, he cordially ap- 
proved of it. But his sister, when the 
two friends, as they sipped their tea 
together, told her of it, hid her face in 
her hands, and began to weep, sobbing 
out that the traveller would have to 
move “to iron music.” Mr. Kelsief 
himself imagined with her that chains 
awaited him as soon as he set foot on 
his native soil, but in spite of that he 
made up his mind to return to it. 

At a very early hour the next 
morning he left his dwelling for the 
last time, and went to seek his friend, 
the Izvoshchik, who had agreed to drive 
him to the Russian frontier. The even- 
ing of that day, he knew, would find 
him in prison, yet he set out “calm 
and happy, humming an air as he went 
along.” Arriving at the driver’s house, 
he entered in, and there, according to 
the old Russian custom, he and his two 
friends sat still a few minutes in utter 
silence, and then rose up and prayed for 
a happy journey. Then he started 
afresh, following on foot the carriage 
which went on for a time ahead. With 
a book under his arm, and a newspaper 
in his hand, he passed the barriers of 
the city, having all the appearance, in 
the eyes of the officer on duty, who 
might have demanded his passport, of a 
man taking a morning stroll. At the 
fourth verst from the barriers, he got 
into the carriage, and away it went. It 
was a beautiful, though chilly, spring 
morning. The sun shone brightly, the 
half-frozen ground resounded beneath 
the carriage wheels and the hoofs of the 
horses. All was gay and smiling, and 
the exile’s heart was light within him ; 
and when he saw a dark line in front, 
which his driver told him was Russia, 
he took off his hat, and exclaimed, 
“ Hail! O Russian Motherland!” In 
a short time the carriage drove into the 
border town of Skulani, and Mr. Kelsief 
went to the passport office to obtain 
leave to cross the Pruth. The officer on 
duty pointed out to him that his pass- 
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port was not viséd, but made no serious 
objection to his leaving the country. In 
a few minutes more he landed on the 
Russian side of the river, and was met 
there by an officer, who demanded his 
passport. He offered his old Turkish 
one, but it was refused on the ground 
of its wanting the necessary visa, and 
he was told to go back again. This he 
declined doing, and, after some little 
delay, he succeeded in persuading the 
officer to let him go to the guard-house, 
a little hut with plastered walls, and 
having no furniture in it beyond a 
bench, a table, and a chair. There he 
wrote a letter to the superintendent of 
the district, stating that he wished to 
surrender himself unconditionally to the 
authorities. Half an hour elapsed after 
the letter had been despatched, during 
which he waited for a reply with 
feverish anxiety. Then the soldier who 
had been sent with the letter returned 
with the information that the superin- 
tendent would come to see him, but 
that in the interval he must recross the 
river. There was no help for it; so he 
had once more to leave Russia, and 
return to Moldavia, where he was sor- 
rowfully received by his friend the 
Izvoshchik, who had been looking 
across the river after him all this time. 
At first the Moldavian officer who had 
pointed out to him the irregular siate 
of his passport, seemed inclined to 
triumph over his return ; but presently 
two Russian officers came down to the 
shore on the further side of the river, 
and the exile was once more ferried 
across. Addressing the chief of the two 
officers, he begged to be considered a 
prisoner, but he found that official by 
no means anxious to arrest him. He 
was asked what offence he had com- 
mitted ; but even after he had avowed 
his complicity in the affairs of the Lon- 
don Propaganda, and in those concern- 
ing the Poles and the Schismatics, he 
experienced the same unwillingness on 
the part of the authorities to take him 
into custody. At last they invited him 
to enter their carriage, which soon 
brought them to the custom - house. 
There he was taken into a long room, 
with a large table in the middle of it 
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covered with a green cloth ; and he was 
asked to give a full account of himself, 
which was taken down in writing by a 
clerk. After this, two old Moldavians 
were called in, and he was told to take 
off his coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
boots, all of which were carefully 
searched. All his pockets were turned 
inside out, and their contents were ex- 
amined, but were all given back, with 
the exception of a large knife and some 
lucifer matches. This ceremony over, 
he received a cordial invitation to break- 
fast, and a beefsteak and a bottle of 
red wine were soon placed before him, 
After breakfast he was taken in a 
tarantass to the chief town of the dis- 
trict, Byelets, and in so kindly a manner 
was he treated by his guardians that 
“the journey seemed more like a friendly 
“pleasure excursion than a prisoner's 
“transmission.” Having arrived at 
Byelets, he was taken to the office of 
the nachalnik, or chief of the district, 
who, instead of severely interrogating 
him, or in any way treating him as a 
prisoner, merely said, “Good day to 
you; I am sure you must be fatigued 
with your journey. Come in and rest a 
little : supper will be ready directly.” 
After supper a bed was made up for 
him in the office, but he could not sleep. 
The events of that day had been so 
numerous and so strange that he had 
become considerably excited. As he 
lay there it seemed as if an age had 
elapsed since he parted from his friendly 
charioteer on the Moldavian bank of the 
Pruth. Only towards the morning he 
dozed a little, and when he got up his 
head swam and his limbs trembled. 
The nachalnik perceived that he was ill, 
and invited him to stay where he was 
for another day, before continuing his 
journey. He gladly availed himself of 
the offer, and spent part of the day in- 
doors, part in the town, where he 
strolled about under the eye of a soldier. 
The next day he resumed his journey, 
accompanied by an official of the 
Chancery and another police agent of 
inferior grade, and late at night he 
reached Kishinef,where he was presented 
to M. Antonovich, the Governor of Bess- 
arabia. There he met for the first time 
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with some discouragement, for the 
Governor said that he must write to the 
Governor-General at Odessa to know 
what must be done with him, and would 
have to keep him in the meantime in 
confinement. As it was too late to 
convey him that night to the prison, 
the police-master took him away in his 
carriage to his own quarters, where a 
bed was made up for him in a room 
which he shared with a “police in- 
spector,” with whom he soon found 
himself on the friendliest of terms. 
“For half an hour we chatted together 
“like old acquaintances. I told him 
“ various anecdotes relating to my travels; 
“he spoke to me about his military ser- 
“vice in former days, and then we lay 
“down to sleep.” Next morning when 
he awoke, refreshed and light-hearted, 
he found a stream of ordinary offenders 
against the police regulations beginning 
to flow into the room. A little later he 
was taken away by the police-master in 
his carriage, which soon stopped before a 
battlemented building which looked like 
a castle on the banks of the Rhine, and 
in reality was the Kishinef gaol. After 
passing through a courtyard, in which a 
number of prisoners in fetters were 
carrying wood and water, guarded by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, Mr. Kelsief 
was taken to the office, where his name 
was entered in a book, and his pockets 
were again emptied of their contents. 
Greatly to his dismay, both his literature 
and his tobacco were taken from him, 
in spite of his intreaties, and then he 
was told to follow a guide across a court 
in which the prisoners, some with, and 
others without, fetters, were talking to 
those of their friends who had been 
allowed to visit them, and along a cor- 
ridor resounding with the noises of 
shouting and of laughter, of quarrelling, 
and of the clanking of chains. Here a 
door was opened, and he was shown into 
his allotted apartment. 

This was a kind of cell, seven paces 
and a half long and two and a half wide, 
but so lofty that he felt as if he were at 
the bottom of a well covered over with 
a white curtain. On the left was a long 
narrow window, with an iron bar run- 
ning down the middle of it, and on the 


right, in the wall just opposite the 
window, were the apertures of a stove. 
The walls were whitewashed, except 
the part near the floor, which had been 
painted with red and yellow ochre. On 
the bare boards of the floor stood a 
wooden bedstead, on which were a 
straw mattress with a canvas cover and 
a pillow to match, but neither sheet nor 
blanket, and near it was a chair without 
a back. In this cell his guide left him, 
after having bid him keep up his spirits 
and not lose hope. The door shut with 
a clang, there was a clashing of locks, a 
jingling of keys, the gaoler’s steps were 
heard resounding for a time in the cor- 
ridor, and then came silence broken only 
by the voices of the prisoners and the 
rattling of their chains. 

The excitement of the preceding days 
was over, and as the prisoner sat there 
in his lonely room his heart sank within 
him. He could not tell how long he 
might have to stop there; he did not 
know how he should be able to pass the 
time. For some minutes he remained 
absorbed in gloomy reflections, then he 
rose and commenced a close examination 
of his prison-house. One thing in it 
annoyed him extremely. This was the 
little spy-hole in the door: a round hole, 
fitted with a glass, at about the usual 
height of a man’s eyes above the ground. 
To a person of his nervous temperament, 
he says, it was a cause of perfect torment. 
The thought of it haunted him like a 
nightmare ; it seemed to render the air of 
the cell suffocating ; there was something 
terrible in the idea of this sleepless eye 
always glaring in upon him. Every now 
and then, he thought, the soldier on duty 
would look in through it, and it was 
exceedingly annoying to know that he 
would never be free from observation. 

Presently the door opened, and a con- 
vict in the prison dress, with fetters on 
his legs, and escorted by two soldiers, 
brought him a meal consisting of black 
bread, and a dish of some kind of broth, 
with iumps of fat swimming on the top. 
There was nothing to eat it with, but 
the convict, who was of an amiable 
character, went away for a time and 
then returned with a wooden spoon of 
his own. The prisoner then tried to 


























get through his meal, but with little 
success. The bread was too coarse and 
badly baked, the soup was tvo greasy 
and otherwise uninviting. So he gave 
up the attempt, and began looking out 
of window, and speculating on his 
chances of being able to escape in case 
his confinement became intolerable. 
Presently the door suddenly opened, 
and two soldiers and a corporal entered 
the room, evidently in a state of excite- 
ment, demanding to know what he 
meant by looking so long out of window. 
He replied that he had not been for- 
bidden to do so, and requested them to 
retire, which they did, apparently much 
astonished at his cool way of treating 
them. After they had gone, he tried 
lying down on the bed, but soon became 
so annoyed at being constantly looked 
at by the sentinel im the passage, that 
he moved the chair up against the door, 
just under the spy-hole, and sat down 
on it there. Presently the sentinel 
peeped in, and not being able to see 
him, knocked at the dvor and asked 
where he was. The prisoner replied 
that he was sitting close by the door, 
and meant to remain there, so as not to 
be annoyed by constant inspection. 
After a fruitless dialogue, the sentinel 
called an officer. The officer came, and 
being made aware of the state of the 
case, gave orders that the prisoner should 
not be troubled any more. Thus ended, 
Mr. Kelsief says, the only unpleasant- 
ness he ever experienced from the 
officials in whose power he was placed, 
and this was caused entirely by the 
want of civility of a few of a very in- 
ferior grade. 

In the evening gruel or porridge was 
brought him for supper; and later on, 
when all was dark, a candle was lighted 
and placed in a stand on the wall. He 
tried to sleep, but the spy-hole in the 
door still haunted him, and the circle 
of light, caused by the lamp in the 
corridor shining through it, which fell 
vn the opposite wall, looked like another 
glaring eye. <A restless night passed 
slowly by ; at length the rosy light of 
dawn began to shine in at the window. 
‘The prison woke to life again, the old 
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sounds recommenced, and after a time 
the door of the cell opened, and a piece 
of black bread was brought in by way 
of breakfast. Before long, however, 
his fare changed for the better, for a 
doctor came to see him, and put him 
on the sick-list. A little later, he was 
allowed the use of writing materials, so 
towards evening he felt comparatively 
happy, and was able that night to sleep 
in peace. The next day he received 
the pleasant news that he was to be 
sent on at once to St. Petersburg. Soon 
afterwards he took leave of the police- 
master and the rest of his kindly 
guardians, all of whom heartily wished 
him a happy journey, and set off once 
more in an open carriage with his two 
former travelling companions, 

All night the telega rolled on over 
the Kherson Steppes. A mist rose up 
from the plain, and assumed all manner 
of fantastic shapes, and in a strange 
half-sleeping and half-waking state our 
traveller looked at his slumbering com- 
panions, the galloping horses, the flats 
glooming on each side of him, the 
waving fogbanks on either hand, and 
wondered where he was, and whether 
all that he saw were not the baseless 
fabric of a dream. After a while the 
eastern sky turned red, the sun rose in 
splendour, and the white fog drifted 
away from the earth, and gradually dis- 
appeared in the blue sky. 

For several days the carriage rolled on, 
passing from the province of Kherson 
through several others, until it reached 
that of Pskof. In the districts it first 
traversed, the prisoner was regarded with 
no little sympathy. At Jitomir, for 
instance, the Polish ladies gazed at him 
with melancholy interest, seeing him 
seated there between two police agents, 
and the men looked as if they would 
have liked to have taken him from his 
guardians by force. But when he got 
farther on, the number of Poles dimin- 
ished, and the postmasters at the various 
stations received him less sympa- 
thisingly. At une point the carriage 
upset—an accident which is sometimes 
exceedingly annoying to police-agents 
in charge of a prisoner, as he bas been 
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known to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to escape—but this little adven- 
ture did not cast such a gloom on the 
spirits of the party as was produced by 
the news they received, at one of the 
post-stations, of the attack on the Em- 
peror’s life in Paris. That was truly 
bad news for the returning exile, as he 
feared the crime might be the cause of 
a time of suspicion and ill-will in high 
places towards all persons compromised 
in revolutionary matters. But the cloud 
passed away in time to allow him to 
enjoy the beauty of the Pinsk marshes, 
where the road passed for mile after 
mile through apparently virgin forests, 
where oaks, and aspens, and birches 
rose high above the pools in which the 
cloudless sky was reflected, and where 
there were no signs of human life— 
nothing stirring except the storks which 
were wading about in the shallow 
water, the snipes and woodcocks which 
sometimes flew across the track, the 
frogs which croaked in the swamps, 
and the gnats which hovered in clouds 
above. ‘The road was exceedingly bad, 
having been allowed to fall into disuse 
since the time of the Crimean war, 
when it was constructed for the use of 
the soldiers on their way to Sevastopol. 
Their sufferings in this marshy district 
must have been terrible as they toiled 
on up to their knees in mud—the horses 
and the guns, and sometimes also the 
men in charge of them, falling from time 
to time, and disappearing in the deep and 
treacherous slough. From the province 
of Minsk—in which these marshes 
lie, and in which the White-Russian in- 
habitants, small-bearded, worn-featured 
men and haggard, hideous women, all 
of a poverty-stricken aspect, form such 
a contrast to the lively, well-to-do Little 
Russians—the telega passed swiftly by 
the provinces of Mohilef and Vitebsk, 
and entered that of Pskof, “where every- 
thing began to have a genuine Russian 
air,” and arrived at the railway-station 
of Ostrof. There the prisoner was trans- 
ferred to a railway carriage, and in a few 
hours he and his companions reached St. 
Petersburg without any of their fellow- 
travellers having discovered that he was 


a prisoner. little later and he found 
himself, under the designation of No. 4, 
a resident in that fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which is an object of such 
interest to every visitor to St. Peters- 
burg, as he watches the long reflection of 
its gilded spire quivering on the shifting 
surface of the swiftly-flowing Neva. 

In that fortress he remained from the 
15th of June till the 23d of September, 
1867. At the end of that time he was 
sent for and addressed in these words : 
“You are free—all your past conduct 
is forgotten—you can go where you 
please, and do what you like. The 
Emperor has pardoned you.” The walls 
seemed to turn around him, and the 
ground to rock under foot. He could 
scarcely realize his freedom. At this 
point the narrative virtually comes to a 
close, and here, having reached the con- 
fines of our allotted space, we also must 
stop. But the book contains much 
more that is interesting, especially Mr. 
Kelsief’s account of the impression made 
upon him by the changes which had 
taken place during his absence, by the 
reforms which had been introduced into 
so many branches of the public service, 
and by the great improvement visible in 
the behaviour of the police towards the 
people. Mr. ‘Kelsief is one of those 
writers who take a very hopeful view of 
the future of Russia, and who believe 
in the existence of such good elements 
among the masses as, when developed 
and educated, will enable them to take 
position as becomes the bulk of a really 
great nation. 

The writer of this article has stated 
some of Mr. Kelsief’s opinions as to the 
sympathy with Russia evinced by the 
other Slavonic peoples, but has studi- 
ously avoided pronouncing any judg- 
ment upon them ; but perhaps he may 
be allowed to state his full belief in 
Mr. Kelsief’s sincerity. On the other 
hand, he is also bound to state that the 
present book has been very sharply 
criticised by the Russian press. But 
whatever may be the value of its poli- 
tical opinions, no one can well read it 
without admitting the interest of its 
personal narrative. 
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FOX-HUNTING AT ROME. 


BY FREDERIC A, EATON, 


A visitor unacquainted with the habits 
and ways of Rome, had chance taken him, 
any Monday or Thursday morning last 
winter, in the direction of some one of 
its gates, might have marked with 
astonishment the continuous string of 
carriages, with now and then a horse- 
man or two, all apparently bound for 
the same place and bent on the same 
errand. 

Arrived at the gate, say that of S. 
Sebastiano, he would have found the 
space outside it crowded with capari- 
soned steeds, held in readiness for those 
cavaliers whom the carriages had brought 
thus far, and who on mounting rode off 
all in the same direction along the 
Appian Way. On inquiry as to the 
cause of this concursus, he would have 
learnt that carriage-folk and horsemen 
were alike bound for the meet of the 
Roman fox-hounds, fixed for that day at 
the Tomb of Cecilia Metella. Various, 
no doubt, would be the train of thought 
into which the ideas thus called up 
might lead him. Meet—Via Appia— 
foxhounds — Tomb of Cecilia Metella 
— might seem incongruous elements in 
a single sentence. He might think of 
Bell’s Life, and a clipping run with 
the Quorn—of the bard who sung the 
“break-up” of the wolf,— 

“ When all the pack, loud baying, 
Her bloody lair surrounds ; 
She dies in silence, biting hard, 
Amidst the dying hounds,” 
and wonder whether the fox-hounds 
ever encounter the old Roman’s nurse ;— 
of the chariots and horsemen, the pomp 
and splendour, which had passed along 
that Appian Way from the year of the 
city 441, in which, as the historian 
relates, took place the illustrious cen- 
sorship of Ap. Claudius and C. Plautius, 
and he adds: “ Memorize tamen felicioris 
“ad posteros nomen Appii, quod et viam 


“ munivit, et aquam in urbem duxit.” 
But whatever his train of thought, we 
will hope he had sufficient curiosity 
to charter a Roman cab, and follow 
with the crowd. 

The English institution of fox-hunting 
was first introduced at Rome by the late 
Lord Chesterfield in the year 1837 ; the 
pack was his own private one, and the 
entire thing was caried on at his ex- 
pense, and was called the “ Chesterfield 
Hunt.” On his giving it up, it was 
determined to continue it by means of 
subscriptions, and the first record which 
exists is the list of subscribers for the 
season of 1845-46. One might imagine 
it to be a leaf from the libro doro of 
Rome, as it includes the names of nearly 
all the principal nobility of that city, 
who seem to have taken to fox-hunting, 
or to patronising it, with great vigour. 
The English names are comparatively 
few. Lists of subscribers for the next two 
seasons follow, the hunt being still called 
the “Chesterfield Hunt.” After the 
season of 1847-48 there was no hunting 
till 1853-54, when the list again pre- 
sents a goodly list of Roman nobility ; 
but the English names are more fre- 
quent. The hunt, however, no longer 
bore the name of its founder, and the 
notices, which have hitherto been in 
English, are now in Italian. Another 
interval takes place from 1858 to 1864, 
when the hunt reappears under its pre- 
sent designation of the “ Societa della 
Caccia alla Volpe.” The names of the 
regular subscribers no longer appear in 
the present lists. They form a per- 
manent committee called the Associates 
of the Hunt. The names now entered 
in the book are only those of the visitors 
of the year who have subscribed to the 
funds, and they are consequently nearly 
all English, with occasional American, 
French, and German ones. A regret 
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perhaps may without offence be expressed 
that this book should be now so care- 
lessly and untidily kept, as the record 
is not without interest. The present 
responsible master is an Italian noble- 
man. ‘The huntsman and whip are both 
English. The hounds are renewed by 
yearly drafts from England, none of the 
attempts at breeding having yet proved 
successful. Of foxes there is rather a 
superabundance, it being no uncom- 
mon thing for three or four to be 
viewed at the same time. They are of 
two sorts; the regular Campagna fox, 
smaller and darker than his English 
brother, and the hill fox, very big and 
light coloured, and affording, when 
caught in the open, and fairly set going 
towards his native hills, a rare run. 
The meets take place every Monday 
and Thursday during the season. They 
are always at some point a few miles 
along one of the many roads leading 
from the city gates. The more open 
country on the south side is periaps the 
most frequently visited, aud the meets 
in that direction are generally the best 
attended, especially by tue carriage-folk, 
as the drive offers more objects of in- 
terest. The most essentially show meet 
is the one at Cwcilia Metella’s Tomb, so 
called, and the hounds go there ai least 
twice in the season. It was to one of 
these ovcasions that reference was made 
at the beginning of this paper, and we 
will now follow the supposed visitor, 
and see something of the company and 
the sport. 

Although nominally at Cweilia Me- 
tella, the meet in reality takes place 
about two miles further along on the 
Appian Way. Passing through a gate 
on the left-hand side of the road, we 
enier an inclosed field, where are already 
a goodly collection of horses and car- 
riayes, and in their midst an object, new 
on such occasions to the English fox- 
lhunter—a tent ; and near to the tent a 
waggon, somewhat resembling that out 
of which the royal stay is uncarted. 
Dear, indeed, to the Roman fox-hunter 
are this tent and waggon; fur were 
there not brought in the one, and are 
there not spread in the other, tempting 


viands and refreshing drinks, with which 
he may, if so inclined, solace himself 
before and after, and sometimes even 
during, the run? A great institution is 
Spillman’s tent ; it is pitched shortly 
before the hour of meeting, and remains 
the whole day, a refuge for the weary, 
and a strength and refreshment for 
the hungry and the thirsty. Another 
luxury, too, in Roman hunting, is that 
people can both drive to and from 
the hunt; for as the foxes very often 
run like hares in a ring, it constantly 
happens that the shortest way back is 
along the road to the gate by which 
you came out; couseyuently the car- 
riages wait at the tent. 

Returning from this inevitable visit 
to the tent, we see one or two fours-in- 
hand have driven up, and a Roman lady, 
emulating her sister charioteers of old, is 
steeriug a pair of steady bays through 
the gate, with a success, perhaps, hardly 
commensurate with the caution displayed, 
the heap on one side and the hole on 
tie other nearly proving fatal. There 
are a few private carriages, but the 
greater number of the hundred or so 
which are now assembled are vehicles 
hired by the ** barbarian.” Among the 
horsemen nearly every country has 
its representative, lialy, England, and 
America furnishing the largest con- 
tingents. Some half-dozen red-coats 
enliven the scene. The ladies are but 
few ; but it is not a ladies’ riding-day, 
as the stone walls are disapproved of. 
Among them, though, is one to whom 
tie honour of England might safely be 
contided across any country, and against 
any competitors ; and America sends a 
champion whose hand is no less apt at 
managing a horse than at producing 


“The stune that breathes and struggles.” 


There are a few good English horses to 
be seen, belonging to some of. the 
Roman nobles, but the majority are 
specimens of that useful, long-endur- 
ing, much-abused animal, the Roman 
hack—some sorry-looking enough, but 
others by no means to be despised. It 
is hardly to be expected that animals 
which are required fur hunting two days 
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in the week, and for riding-parties on 
the other four, with the bare chance of 
a bye-day on Sundays, should present a 
very brilliant appearance, but the way in 
which they manage to get through their 
labour is wonderful. Even people who 
hire their horses regularly, and who are 
consequently interested in keeping them 
fresh, think nothing, if they have but 
one, besides hunting on Monday and 
Thursday, of giving him a good long 
turn on Saturday to keep him from getting 
stiff. There is nothing like a Roman 
horse for “coming again ;” he may he 
almost sinking heneath you, but ease 
him for a minute or two, and he will 
go off again as well as ever. The 
“odora canum vis ”"—“ smell-dogs,” as 
a Yankee says they call them down 
West, are a big, useful lot, very fast and 
wonderfully enduring, considering the 
work they have to do, there being 
only one pack, and the weather gene- 
rally sunny and hot; and though the 
wind may be southerly the sky is seldom 
cloudy. 

Turning from the immediate scene, it 
is well worth while to take a look at 
the surrounding country. Beyond the 
monument of Cecilia Metella lies Rome, 
its domes and honses shining out brightly 
against the sun, with here and there a 
green spot telling of gardens and un- 
inhabited places within the mighty 
circuit of its walls, while towering high 
above all else rises the gigantic dome of 
St. Peter’s. Casting the eye beyond, 
and to the right, the solitary peak of 
Soracte dimly appears; and then the 
serrated Sabine Hills, with rugged Monte 
Gennaro, their acknowledged chief, and 
many an isolated peak set like watch- 
towers in the plain below, sweep round 
to where the valley, running up by Gabii, 
and beneath the slopes of Tibur, sepa- 
rates from them their lower Alban off- 
shoots, which, crowned by the _pic- 
turesque village of Rorca di Papa, and 
the summit of Monte Caro, sink into 
the Latian plain, and leave the eye to 
end its search in the fields of the 
Tiber and the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

But the huntsmen and hounds are 
moving off, and a general closing up of 
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carriages, and hurrying up of those on 
foot, takes place to that part of the wall 
over which the pack jump into the ad- 
joining meadow, followed by the greater 
part of the field ; for be it known that 
to the fair sex one of the great 
attractions of the meet is the secing 
people jump over this stone wall. One 
after another they go over at the same 
place, like sheep, till the loosely built up 
wall becomes a wide, scattered heap of 
stones, across which the rear division 
either walk, or make, for the sake of 
appearances, an attempt at jumping. 
Every now and then a more ambitious 
cavalier tries a fresh place, with more 
or less success, according to the ability of 
himself and horse. The murmur of satis- 
faction as one clears the wall in good 
style ; the suppressed titter, as another 
alights on the far side, somewhat nearer 
to his horse’s ears than strict symmetry 
warrants ; and the half-smothered cry of 
alarm, as somebody really does come to 
grief,—make it shy work for the man 
by nature nervous and unaccustomed 
to public jumping. However, nothing 
serious happens, and a huge ruin, through 
which walk the fair critics, marks the 
prssage of the conqucrors. These de- 
structions cause a large item in the 
expenses of the hunt. All damage done 
to crops and fencing has to be paid 
for, and when the field is large, and 
much knocking down has been done, 
the amount claimed is heavy. The 
hounds, drawing like harriers in the 
open,—there being no covert except 
ruins,—soon put up a fox, who leads 
them a merry chase across the Via 
Appia Nova and the Frascati Railway, 
back again over the Via Appia, and then 
round once more, till, being headed and 
doubling back, he is run to ground, after 
a very fast twenty minutes, in the ruins 
of the Villa Quinctiliana, not very far 
from the spot where he was found, to 
the great delight of the carriage-folk, 
who have thus seen almost the whole of 
the run. The pace and the stone 
walls soon staved off the ruck, and the 
hounds were closely followed by a 
very chosen few, headed —the truth 
must be said— by the English lady 
before mentioned, who rode with a gal- 
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lantry not to be excelled. She and 
a select band were the only ones really 
up at the end, though the ringing nature 
of the run let in a great many others. 
Two more rather scrambling runs, one 
ending in a kill, conclude the day. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the usual fences are stone walls: 
the obstacles par excellence of Roman 
hunting are the stagionate. To have a 
good idea of them, we will go to a meet at 
the Mons Sacer, just beyond the Ponte 
Nomentana across the Anio, outside the 
Porta Pia. This is perhaps the best 
hunting country round Rome; nice 
grass pasture land, separated by that 
species of post and rail called a stagvonata. 
These vary from three and a half to five 
feet in height, have sometimes two, some- 
times three rails, and are exceedingly 
tough and strong to resist the attacks of 
the formidable Campagna oxen. But 
for those whose hearts, or whose horses, 
or both, will not take them over this 
obstruction, there exists an institution 
which should be gratefully remembered 
by all who have experienced its benefits. 
Among the men who hang about at a 
meet the stranger would remark some 
with their loins more than usually girded, 
and with axes in the bosom of their 
shirts. The first stagionata will enlighten 
him as to their occupation and tke 
meaning of the axes. 


“ Ho, lictors ; clear the way !” 


has still a significance at Rome. After 
the first flight are over—and unless the 
stagionata is a low one, they will be few 
in number—these men run forward, and 
with their axes demolish a top rail or 
two ; over the thus demolished jump, 
press the second flight; remain still 
many others “ whose horses won’t jump 
ai all,” and for them a further demolition 
takes place, which leaves, as the case 
may be, no rail at all, or one very low 
one, over which even the horses who 
can’t jump find their way. If the run 
happens to be long and pretty straight, 
and without many checks, this last lot are 
necessarily soon out of it, and the second 
have to trust to the kindness of some 
eager individual, who may be obliging 
enough to send his horse at a weak- 


looking bar, and break it for them. 
Of course gates may be found, but 
they are few and far between, and 
often locked. Now and then there 
is some pretty jumping over the 
biggest of these stagionate, some of 
the Italians who have English horses 
going over them very neatly. It is sel- 
dom that a native horse can manage the 
five-feet ones, but there was one last 
season which, under the able guid- 
ance of an Englishman, jumped well the 
biggest of them: it was the riding 
though that did it, for the horse was as 
awkward-tempered a brute as ever 
stepped. It is curious to notice how 
some people, who go gaily enough at 
moderate stagionate, dislike and fight 
shy of the stone walls, and vice versd. 
The writer remembersseeingan American, 
whose gray pony, without doing great 
deeds, was always fairly to the front in 
any moderate run, extremely put out by 
the stone walls, and quite unable to face 
them ; and yet the same man, afew days 
before, had jumped his pony at a deep 
wide ditch with a high bank and one 
rail on the further side; an impossi- 
bility, one would have said, unless taken 
at afly. The best mounted were getting 
off and whipping their horses over, when 
up comes our friend, and “ reckoning it 
was no great thing,” put his pony at it, 
and instead of, as one was tempted to 
think ought to have happened, tumbling 
back into the ditch, got up safe on the 
other side, man and beast together. 
During the whole of last season there was 
no very good run in this country. The 
earths, which are innumerable, could 
never be properly stopped, and there 
were too many foxes. One day a 
fox had been run to earth after a very 
sharp fifteen minutes’ ring: a consulta- 
tion was being held as to the possibility 
of digging him out, when on a sudden, 
in the midst of hounds and horses, 
jumped from the same hole two foxes ; 
one went one way and one another, and 
after them a divided pack and field, each 
perfectly certain that it alone was follow- 
ing a fox. There were no less than 
eleven foxes seen that day. The country 
across the Tiber, outside the Porte 
Angelica, Cavalleggrei, and del Popolo, 
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is distinguished by another feature, the 
cork-wood valleys as they are -called ; 
most lovely glades, lying between hills 
covered with that species of oak and 
low arbutus brushwood. Here the 
most beautiful rides are to be found, 
but as a hunting country it is not so 
desirable ; riding up and down hills 
like the side of a house, with many a 
concealed hole, and often very slippery, 
(for the peculiar nature of the soil 
makes the ground, after rain, like ice,) 
being a rather disagreeable process, A 
stagionata, too, along the side of a 
steep decline is an unpleasant thing even 
when reduced to one rail. Noone, how- 
ever, will regret going to this country, 
especially if the day should take him 
in the direction of Veii. 

Perhaps the best runs of last season 
were in the comparatively fenceless 
country outside the Porte Maggiore and 
San Giovanni, and to the right of the 
Porta San Sebastiano, in the direction 
of the Via Ardeatina. In the latter 
country there were two capital days from 
Cecchignola ; on the first occasion the 
fox ran straight away, and was lost in 
the wood of Decima, some fourteen miles 
from home. In the former district there 
was one very good day from Torre Nuova, 
on the Via Lubicana. But perhaps the 
best day of the season was from Cento 
Celle on the same road. The hounds 
found directly, and had a very fast twenty 
minutes, in which they ran clean away 
from everybody, and killed their fox 
well, the huntsman and a few others 
just managing to ent in at the end. 
After drawing for another hour or so 
another fox was started, and a rare good 
one he was, for he gave an excellent run 
of more than an hour, finishing up over a 
bit of very stiff plough, and just getting 
his tail into an earth in time to escape 
the jaws of the leading hound. The 
attendance was very select at the end, 
the plough having proved fatal to both 
horses and dogs at the end of such 
a long bout, and with a previous twenty 
minutes’ in them. 

The fox-hunting at Rome may cer- 
tainly be classed among the inducements 
towards choosing that city as a winter 
residence. Some may be inclined to 
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consider that Rome wants no such 
adventitious recommendation ; but it 
should be remembered that people, unless 
they are antiquarians or inveterate gal- 
lery-haunters, cannot spend the whole of 
their time in seeing sights: and they 
will find their minds and bodies all the 
fresher, and all the better able to appre- 
ciate the “sights,” for exchanging the 
cold marble floors, and chilly atmospheres 
of churches and galleries, and alternate 
heat and drafts of the streets, for a good 
brisk gallop under the clear sky and 
fresh country air of the Campagna. 

Apart from all question of sport, it is 
pleasant riding over this same Cam- 
pagna, and most interesting withal ; for 
every rood of ground has its histories 
and memories, and monuments are often 
present to suggest the recollection and tell 
the story. 1t may add to the pleasure, 
without diminishing the interest, to ride 
in company with others, and to have gates 
opened and fences knocked down without 
any trouble. Never, too, in ordinary 
riding would one wander over so much 
ground, and see so much of the country, 
as in following hounds. Probably no 
city in Europe has such a country for 
riding about within its reach as Rome, 
combining exceedingly beautiful scenery, 
historical interest of every kind, and 
capital going. Those who spend their 
time within the walls, or limit their 
excursions outside them to drives along 
the road, miss a great deal of what Rome 
has of most beautiful and most interest- 
ing. Among all the pleasant memories 
which gather round the recollection of 
the months spent in that city, on taking 
leave of which, each one may say with 
the old Gaul,— 


“ Laxatus tandem care complexibus urbis 
Inviti superant limina sacra pedes,” 


there are none more pleasant or more 
enduring than those associated with the 
Campagna, its undulating plains and 
wooded valleys, its ruined aqueducts and 
monumental relics—the magic blending, 
within that wondrous circlet of moun- 
tains, of nature’s beauty and history’s 
grandeur. And the mind, as it stores 
these memories, may think not ungrate- 
fully of the Roman Hunt. 
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THE VOICES OF NATURE. 


Largior hic campos aether, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 


I. 


Weartep with the golden glare, 
With the noise of worldly things, 
Take us to thy larger air, 
To the shadow of thy wings: 
In the wild with Nature lonely 
Listening for thy message only. 


IT. 


—In the meadows, in the vales, 

In the greenness of the grove ; 
Where the snowy sea-bird sails, 

Blue below and blue above ; 
Where the echoes pause to hear us, 
More than what we know is near us. 





lil. 


Liquid light along the dim 
Verge, where summer dawning breaks ; 
Slopes of rock on hill-sides grim ; 
Mid-day sun on trembling lakes ; 
Bitter cry of breezes roaming ; 
Glimmers in the hazy gloaming ; 


IV. 


Sapphire rents in icy streams ; 
Walls of sea, from mountain tops 
Caught afar in purple gleams ; 
Murmurs of the midnight copse ; 
Peaks in fierce contortions riven, 
Frowning 





gainst the quiet heaven ;— 
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v. 


O, a hidden life, we cry, 

Lurks beneath this eyeless mask ; 
Soul of Nature, thou art nigh ; 

Speak !—we hear!—In vain we ask : 
She looks on with mute appealing, 
Heartless ‘neath the show of feeling. 


VI. 
What in Nature is our share, 
Blind ’mid all her loveliness,— 
This inexorable fair,— 
This unconscious awefulness ? 
What lies hid behind her seeming, 
Felt, not seen, in fitful gleaming? 


VII, 


When the glare of day is past, 
And the thousand ancient eyes 
Open on us in the vast, 
To the heart their influence flies ; 
And the sea of worlds around us 
To a nothing seems to bound us. 


VIII. 


And the silver ways of heaven 
Wind like rivers o’er the sky, 
Till the regent moon, with even 
Pace, unveils her majesty ; 
O’er some dusky hill appearing, 
Boat of heaven through heaven steering. 


IX. 


—Who is man, and what his place, 
Anxious asks the heart, perplex’ 
In this recklessness of space, 
Worlds with worlds thus intermix’d : 
What has he, this atom creature, 
In the infinitude of Nature ? 


x. 
— Morning comes, where, eastward spread, 
Cloudy curtains fold the day, 
Till the Dawn quits Tithon’s bed, 
Till the bold sun rends his way : 
Then to climb the zenith golden, 
All that lives, as his, beholding. 
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XI. 


In thyself well might’st thou trust, 
God of ancient days, O Sun! 
All thy sequent stars the dust 
From thy whirling car-wheels spun : 
All that lies within thy seeing 
From thy golden smile has being. 


XI. 


Who the ages can recount 
Since the vaporous ring of earth, 
Floating from the central fount, 
Orb’d together at the birth, 
Or since, in the warmer ocean, 
Life in her first cell had motion? 


XIII. 


As beyond the farthest star 
Star-clouds swim in golden haze, 
So, in long procession, far 
Passes life beyond our gaze: 
Myriad stars and systems o’er us ; 
Myriad layers of life before us. 


XIV. 
Through the molluse, through the worm, 
Life reveals her gradual plan ; 
Form developing to form, 
Till the cycle stays with man,— 
Feeblest born and last in season, 
Yet sole child and heir of reason. 


xv. 
What is man, the heart once more 
Asks, if,—after ages gone, 
Slow upheavals, shore on shore, 
Countless years condensed in stone, 
Fields of ice, and floods of fire,— 
Life accomplish’d her desire ? 


XVI. 
If, through long-evolving choice, 
Man attain’d his dizzy place, 
Poised ’twixt two infinities, 
Endless time, and boundless space, 
What is he, this atom creature, 
Wavering in the abyss of Nature? 
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XVII. 


—In the early days of life 

Nature’s law seem’d chaos wild ; 
Earth with Deity was rife ; 

Man, the God’s own care and child, 
His own soul in all things seeing, 
Deem’d himself the crown of being. 


XVIII. 


Wider his horizons grown, 
Man acknowledges his place ; 
Sees his dot of life alone 
In the vast of time and space: 
Blind mechanic forces round him 
On all sides conspire to bound him:— 


XIX. 


All creation save himself 
Seems by changeless law to flow: 
He, like some poor childish elf 
Where huge engines groan and go ; 
’Mid the ponderous systems turning, 
No place left for him discerning :— 


xX, 
Then, in wonderment and fear 
At the Whole he dimly grasps, 
To the senses bounds his sphere, 
Life as his sole portion clasps ; 
All that passes man’s exploring 
As of no avail ignoring :— 


XX1, 


Sweeps aside, as vague or vain, 
All of spiritual source ; 
Soul, a function of the brain ; 
God, a metaphor for Force : 
So, half pride of heart, half humbly, 
Sits and waits his future dumbly. 


XXII. 


—Voice of Nature in the heart, 
Waken us to braver things! 
Teach how all at which we start 
From the mind’s own magic springs : 
Born within that inward mirror, 
Ghosts we raise we flee in terror. 
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XXIII. 





Thy whole universe is less 
Than one atom-grain of thought ; 
Forms of man’s own consciousness, 
Space and Time o’erwhelm him not; 
Feeblest born and last in season, 
Yet sole child and heir of reason, 


XXIV. 


Conscious in his heart alone, 

Nature reads herself in Man: 
Only here has freedom known, 

Bound elsewhere by changeless plan : 
Elsewhere, blind instinctive being ; 
Here alone is seen and seeing, 


XXV. 
Now, on all we touch and see, 
As progressive truth evolves, 
Science lays her high decree, 
Matter into Force resolves ; 
Force by other force replaces ; 
Points to one that all embraces, 





XXVI. 


Call her law, this wondrous whole, 
Call her force,—the heart of man 
Hears the voice within the soul 
Dominant o’er Nature’s plan ; 
Laws of mind their echo finding 
In the laws on atoms binding. 


XXVIL 
~—Voice of Nature in the heart, 
Narrow though our science, though 
Here we only know in part, 
Give us faith in what we know! 
To a truer life aspiring, 
Satisfy the heart’s desiring :— 


XXVIII 
Tell us of a force, behind 
Nature’s force, supreme, alone: 
Tell us of a larger mind 
Than the partial power we own: 
Tell us of a Being wholly 
Wise and great and just and holy :— 
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XXIX, 





























Toning down the pride of mind 
To a wiser humbleness, 
Teach the limits of mankind, | 
Weak to know, and prompt to guess, 

. On the mighty shores that bound us 
Childlike gathering trifles round us :— 


XXX. 
Teach how, yet, what here we know 
To the unknown leads the way, 
As the light that, faint and low, 
Prophesies consummate day ; ) 
How the little are before us 
Proves the perfect circle o’er us :— 


XXXI, 
How the marr’d unequal scheme 
That on all sides here we meet, 
Either is a lawless dream, 
Or must somewhere be complete ;— 
Where or when, if near, or distant, 
Known but to the One Existent. 





XXXII. 
—He is. We meanwhile repair 
From the noise of human things 
To the fields of larger air, 
To the shadow of his wings: 
Listening for his message only 
ln the wild with Nature lonely. 


. T. PAaGRAveE. 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
(Continued.) 


Tue formal summons to surrender to 
the King, and the refusal, had duly 
passed, and it became evident that the 
first attack was to be on the bridge- 
gate. Captain Falconnet hurried to 
the place, and the fighting was hot and 
desperate. Every assailant who tried to 
throw his faggot into the moat became a 
mark for arquebus or pistol, and the 
weapons that had so lately hung over 
the hearth at Nid-de-Merle were now 
aimed again and again at the heads and 
corslets of Guisards, with something of 
the same exulting excitement only 
higher, more engrossing, and fiercer as 
that with which the lads had taken aim 
at a wolf, or ridden after a fox. Scaling 
ladders were planted and hurled down 
again ; stones were cast from the battle- 
ments, crushing the enemy ; and through- 
out Berenger’s quick eye, alert move- 
ments, and great height and strength 
made him a most valuable champion, 
often applauded by a low murmur of 
commendation from old Falconnet, or a 
loud shout of “ Ha, well done, the 
Duke’s Englishman,” from the gen- 
darmes—for English they would have 
him to be—on the presumptions afforded 
by his companions, his complexion, and 
his slow speech. Nor did Philip and 
Humfrey fail to render good service. 
But just as the enemy had been foiled 
in a sharp assault and were dragging 
away their wounded, Philip touched his 
brother, and saying, “I can hold out no 
longer,” showed blood trickling down 
his right side. 

Berenger threw an arm round him, 
and Captain Falconnet seeing his case, 
said, “ You are hit, petit Anglais; you 
have done gallantly. There will be time 


for you to take him to his quarters, sir ; 
these fellows have had enough for the 
present, and you can tarry with him till 
you hear the bugle. Whither? did you 
ask? Let me see. You, Renaud, take 
him to the chapel, the old chancel behind 
the boarding will be more private ; and 
desire Madame to look to him. Fare- 
well! I hope it may prove slight ; you 
are a brave youth.” And he shook 
hands with Philip, whose intense gra- 
tification sustained him for many steps 
afterwards. 

He hardly remembered receiving the 
hurt, and was at first too busy to heed 
it, or to call off any one’s attention, 
until a dread of falling, and being 
trodden on, had seized him and made 
him speak ; and indeed he was so dizzy 
that Berenger with difficulty kept him 
on his feet over the bridge, and in the 
court lifted him in his arms and carried 
him almost fainting into the cloister, 
where by the new-made grave still knelt 
the black-veiled mourner. She started 
to her feet as the soldier spoke to her ; 
seemed at first not to gather the sense 
of his words; but then, as if with an 
effort, took them in, made one slight 
sound like a moan of remonstrance at 
the mention of the place, but again 
recollecting herself, led the way along a 
stone passage, into which a flight of 
stairs descended into the apsidal chancel, 
roughly boarded off from the rest of 
the church. It was a ruinous, desolate 
place, and Berenger looked round in 
dismay for some place on which to lay 
down his almost unconscious burthen. 
The lady bent her head and signed 
towards the stone sedilia in the wall ; 
then, after two ineffectual essays to make 
her Yoice audible, choked as it was with 
long weeping, she said, low and huskily, 
“We will make him more comfortable, 
soon ;” and added some orders to the 
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soldier, who disappeared up the stair- 
way, and Berenger understood that 
he was gone to fetch bedding. Then 
taking from under her heavy mourning 
cloak a large pair of scissors, she signed 
to Berenger how to support his brother, 
while they relieved him of his corslet, 
sword-belt, and doublet. The soldier 
had meantime returned with an old 
woman, both loaded with bedding, 
which she signed to them to arrange in 
one of the little bays or niches that 
served to form a crown of lesser chapels 
around the chancel. She flung aside her 
mufiling cloak, but her black hood still 
hung far over her face, and every now 
and then hand or handkerchief was lifted 
as if to clear her eyes from the tears that 
would not cease to gather and blind her; 
and she merely spoke when some direc- 
tion to an assistant, some sympathetic 
word to the patient was needed. Even 
Philip in his dizzy trance guessed that 
he was succeeding to the bed whence 
one much dearer had gone to his quieter 
rest in the cloister. Before he was laid 
there, however, the bugle sounded ; 
there was a loud shout, and Philip ex- 
claimed, “ Go, brother !” 

“Trust him to me, sir,” said the 
sunken, extinguished voice ; “we will 
do our best for him.” 

He was forced merely to lift Philip 
to the bed, and to hurry away, while 
the soldier followed him saying, con- 
solingly, “ Fear not, sir, now our Lady 
of Hope has him. Nothing goes ill to 
which she sets her hand.” 

Another growl of artillery was now 
heard, and it was time for the warriors 
to forget the wounded in the exigencies 
of the present. An attack was made on 
both gates at once, and the commandant 
being engaged at his own post, Berenger 
had to make the utmost of his brief 
experience, backed by the counsel of a 
tough old sergeant, and great was his 
sense of exhilaration, and absolute enjoy- 
ment in this full and worthy taxing of 
every power of mind or body. The cry 
among the enemy, “ Aim at the black 
plume,” attested his prominence ; but 
the black plume was still unscathed 
when spring twilight fell. The din began 
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to subside ; recalls were sounded by the 
besiegers ; and Berenger heard his own 
exploit bawled in the ear of the deaf 
commandant, who was advancing over 
the bridge. The old captain compli- 
mented him, told him that he should be 
well reported of to M. le Duc and Sieur 
la Noue, and invited him to supper and 
bed in his own quarters. The supper 
Berenger accepted, so soon as he should 
know how it was with his brother; but 
as to bed, he intended to watch his 
brother, and visit his post from time to 
time. 

The captain entered by the main door 
of the chapel, where ten or twelve 
wounded were now lying, tended by 
peasant women. Berenger merely passed 
through, seeing as he went the black 
hood busy over a freshly-brought in 
patient. He found a door which ad- 
mitted him through the rough screen of 
boards to the choir where he had been 
in the earlier part of the day. The 
moonlight came through the shivered 
eastern windows, but a canvas curtain 
had been hung so as to shelter Philip's 
vaulted recess from the cold draught, 
and the bed itself, with a chair beside 
it, looked neat, clean, and comfortable. 
Philip himself was cheery ; he said the 
bullet had made a mere flesh-wound, 
and had passed out on the other 
side, and the Lady of Hope, as they 
called her, was just such another as 
Aunt Cecily, and had made him very 
comfortable, with clean linen, good cool 
drinks, and the tenderest hand. But he 
was very sleepy, so sleepy that he hardly 
cared to hear of the combat, only he 
roused himself for a moment to say, 
“ Brother, I have seen Dolly.” 

** Dolly !” 

“ Our sister Dolly.” 

“ Ah, Phil! many a strange visitor 
has come to me in the Walnut Chamber 
at home.” 

“T tell you I was in my perfect 
senses,” returned Philip; “there she 
was, just as when we left her. And, 
what was stranger still, she talked 
French.” 

“Sleep and see her again,” laughed 
Berenger. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
THE SILVER BULLET. 


“Tam all wonder, O my son, my soul 
Is stunned within me ; powers to speak to 
him 
Or to interrogate him have I none, 
Or even to look on him.” 
Cowrer’s Odyssey. 


In his waking senses Philip adhered to 
his story that his little sister Dolly had 
stood at the foot of his bed, called him 
“le pauvre,” and had afterwards dis- 
appeared, led away by the nursing lady. 
It seemed to Berenger a mere delusion 
of feverish weakness ; fur Philip had lost 
a great deal of blood, and the wound, 
though not dangerous, permitted no at- 
tempt at moving, and gave much pain. 
Of the perfections of the lady as nurse 
and surgeon Philip could not say 
enough, and pale and overwept as he 
allowed her to be, he declared that he 
was sure that her beauty must equal 
Mme. de Selinville’s. Berenger laughed, 
and looking round this strange hospital, 
now lighted by the full rays of the 
morning sun, he was much struck by 
the scene. 

It was the chancel of the old abbey 
church. ‘The door by which they had 
entered was very small, and perhaps 
had led merely to the abbot’s throne, as 
an irregularity for uis own convenience, 
and only made manifest by the rending 
away of the rich wooden stall work, 
some fragments of which still clung to 
the walls. The east end, like that of 
many French churches, formed a semi- 
circle, the high altar having been in the 
centre, and five tall deep bays forming 
lesser chapels embracing it, their vaults 
all gathered up into one lofty crown 
above, aud a slender pillar separating 
between each chapel, each of which 
further contained a tall narrow window. 
Of course, all had been utterly desolated, 
and Philip was actually lying in one of 
these chapels, where the sculptured 
figure of St. John and his Eagle still 
remained on the wall; and a sufficient 
remnant of his glowing sanguine robe 


of love was still in the window to serve 
as a shield from the bise. The high 
altar, of rich marbles, was a mere heap 
of shattered rubbish ; but what sur- 
prised Berenger more than all the ruined 
architectural beauty which his cingue- 
cento trained taste could not under- 
stand, was, that the tiles of the pave- 
ment were perfectly clean, and diligently 
swept, the rubbish piled up in corners; 
and here and there the relics of a cross 
or carved figure laid together, as by 
a tender, reverential hand. Even the 
morsels of painted glass had been placed 
side by side on the floor, so as to form 
a mosaic of dark red, blue, and green : 
and a child’s toy lay beside this piece of 
patchwork. In the midst of his obser- 
vations, however, Captain Falconnet’s 
servant came to summon him to break- 
fast ; and the old woman appearing at 
the same time, he could not help asking 
whether the Lady were coming. “ Oh, 
yes, she will come to dress his wound in 
good time,” answered the old woman. 

* And when? I should like to hear 
what she thinks of it,” said Lerenger. 

“Tiow?” said the old woman, with 
a certain satisfaction in lis disappoint- 
ment, “is our Lady of Hope to be 
coming down among you gay gallants ?” 

“But who is this Lady of Hope?” 
demanded he. 

“Who should she be Lut our good 
pastor’s daughter? Al! and a brave, 
good daughter she was tov, abiding the 
siege because his breath was so bad that 
he could not be moved.” 

“What was his name?” asked Be- 
renger, attracted strangely by what he 
heard. 

“Ribault, Monsieur—Pasteur Ribault. 
Ah! a good man, and sound preacher, 
when preach he could ; but when he 
could not, his very presence kept the 
monks’ revenants from vexing us—as a 
cat keeps mice away; aud, ah! the 
children have been changed creatures 
since Madame dealt with them. What, 
Monsieur would know why they call her 
our Lady of Hope? Espérance is her 
true name; and, moreover, in the for- 
mer days this abbey had an image that 
they called Notre-Dame de Esperance, 
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and the poor deceived folk thought it 
did great- miracles. And so, when she 
came hither, and wrought such cures, 
and brought blessings wherever she 
went, it became a saying among us 
that at length we had our true Lady of 
Hope.” 

A more urgent summons here forced 
Berenger away, and his repetition of the 
same question received much the same 
answer from deaf old Captain Falconnet. 
He was obliged to repair to his post 
with merely a piece of bread in his 
hand ; but, though vigilance was need- 
ful, the day bade fair to be far less 
actively occupied than its predecessor : 
the enemy were either disposed to turn 
the siege into a blockade, or were 
awaiting reinforcements and heavier 
artillery ; and there were only a few 
desultory attacks in the early part of 
the morning. About an hour before 
noon, however, the besiegers seemed to 
be drawing out in arms, as if to receive 
some person of rank, and at the same 
time sounds were heard on the hills to 
the eastward, as if troops were on the 
mareh. JBerenger having just been told 
by the old sergeant that probably all 
would be quiet for some time longer, 
and been almost laughed at by the 
veteran for consulting him whether it 
would be permissible for him to be 
absent a few minutes to visit his bro- 
ther; was setting out across the bridge 
for the purpose, his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the rampart, which fullowed 
the curve of the river. The paths 
which,—as has been said—the feet of 
the washerwomen and drawers of water 
had worn away in quieter times, had been 
smoothed and scarped away on tlie outer 
side, so as to come to an abrupt termi- 
nation some feet above the yay mari- 
golds, coltsfoot, and other spring flowers 
that smiled by the water-side. Sud- 
denly he beheld on the rampart a 
tiny grey and white figure, fearlessly 
trotting, or rather dancing, along the 
summit, and the men around him ex- 
claimed, ‘ The little moonbeam child !” 
“ A fairy—a changeling !”—* They can- 
not shoot at such a babe!” “Nor 
could they harm her!” “Hola! little 
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one! Gare! go back to your mother!” 
“Do not disturb yourself, sir; she is 
safer than you,” were the ejaculations 
almost at the same moment, while he 
sprang forward, horrified at the peril of 
such an infant. He had reached the angle 
between the bridge and rampart when 
he perceived that neither humanity nor 
superstition were protecting the poor 
child; for, as she turned down the 
remnant of one of the treacherous little 
paths, a man in bright steel and deep 
black had spurred his horse to the river’s 
brink, and was deliberately taking aim 
at her. Furious at such brutality, Be- 
renger fired the pistol he held in his 
hand, and the wretch dropped from his 
horse, but at the same moment his pistol 
exploded, and the child rolled down the 
bank, whence a piteous wail came up, 
impelling Berenger to leap down to her 
assistance, in the full face of the enemy. 
Perhaps he was protected for the mo- 
ment by the confusion ensuing on the 
fall of the officer ; and when he reached 
the bottom of the bank, he saw the little 
creature on her feet, her round cap and 
grey woollen dress stripped half off in 
the fall, and her flaxen hair falling 
round her plump, white, exposed shoul- 
der, but evidently unhurt, and gathering 
yellow marigolds ascomposedly as though 
she had been making May garlands. 
He snatched her up, and she said, with 
the same infantine dignity, “ Yes, take 
me up; the naughty people spoilt the 
path. But I must take my beads first.” 
And she tried to struggle out of his 
arms, pointing therewith to a broken 
string among the marshy herbage on 
which gleamed—the pearls of Ribau- 
mont ! 

In the few seconds in which he 
grasped them, and then bore the child 
up the embankment in desperate bounds, 
a hail of bullets poured round him, 
ringing on his breastplate, shearing the 
plume from his hat, but scarcely even 
heard ; and in another moment he had 
sprung down, on the inner side, grasping 
thechild with all his might, butnot daring 
even to look at her, in the wondrous 
flash of that first conviction. She spoke 
first. ‘ Put me down, and let me have 
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my beads,” she said in a grave, clear 
tone ; and then first he beheld a pair 
of dark blue eyes, a sweet wild-rose face 
—Dolly’s all over. He pressed her so 
fast and so close, in so speechless and 
overpowering an ecstasy, that again she 
repeated, and in alarm, “ Put me down, 
I want my mother !” 

“Yes, yes! your mother! your 
mother! your mother!” he cried, un- 
able to let her out of his embrace ; and 
then restraining himself as he saw her 
frightened eyes, in absolute fear of her 
spurning him, or struggling from him, 
“My sweet! my child! Ah! do you 
not know me?” Then, remembering 
how wild this was, he struggled to 
speak calmly: “What are you called, 
my treasure ?” 

“T am la petite Rayonette,” she said, 
with puzzled dignity and gravity ; “and 
my mother says I have a beautiful long 
name of my own besides.” 

“ Bérangere—my Bérang¢re—” 

“That is what she says over me, as I 
go to sleep in her bosom at night,” said 
the child, in a wondering voice, soon 
exchanged for entreaty, “O, hug me 
not so hard. O, let me go—let me go 
to her. Mother! mother!” 

“My child, mine own, I am taking 
thee !—Oh, do not struggle with me,” 
he cried, himself imploring now. “Child, 
one kiss for thy father;” and mean- 
time, putting absolute force on his ve- 
hement affection, he was hurrying to 
the chancel. 

There Philip hailed them with a shout 
as of desperate anxiety relieved ; but 
before a word could be uttered, down 
the stairs flew the Lady of Hope, crying 
wildly, ‘‘Not there—she is not —” 
but perceiving the little one in the 
stranger’s arms, she held out her own, 
crying, “Ah! is she hurt, my angel ?” 

“Unhurt, Eustacie! Our child is 
unhurt!” Berenger said, with an ago- 
nized endeavour to be calm ; but for the 
moment her instinct was so entirely 
absorbed in examining into the sound- 
ness of her child’s limbs, that she neither 
saw nor heard anything else. 

“ Eustacie,” he said, laying his hand 
on her arm. She started back, with 


bewildered eyes.  Eustacie—wife ! do 
you not know me? Ah! I forgot that 
1 am changed.” 

“You—you—” she gasped, utterly 
confounded, and gazing as if turned to 
stone, and though at that moment the 
vibration of a mighty discharge of cannon 
rocked the walls, and strewed Philip’s 
bed with the crimson shivers of St. 
John’s robe, yet neither of them would 
have been sensible of it had not Hum- 
frey rushed in at the same moment, 
crying, “ They are coming on like fiends, 
sir.” 

Berenger passed his hand over his 
face. “You will know me when—if I 
return, my dearest,” he said. ‘If not, 
then still, thank God! Philip, to you 
I trust them !” 

And with one kiss on that still, cold, 
almost petrified brow, he had dashed 
away. There was a space of absolutely 
motionless silence, save that Eustacie 
let herself drop on the chancel step, 
and the child, presently breaking the 
spell, pulled her to attract her notice to 
the flowers. ‘“ Mother, here are the 
soucis for the poor gentleman’s broth. 
See, the naughty people had spoilt all 
the paths, and I rolled down and tore 
my frock, and down fell the beads, but 
be not angry, mother dear, for the good 
gentleman picked them up, and carried 
me up the bank.” 

“The bank!” cried Eustacie, with a 
scream, as the sense of the words reached 
her ears. “Ah! no wonder! Well 
might thy danger bring thy father’s 
spirit ;” and she grasped the little one 
fervently in her arms, murmuring, 
“ Thank, thank God, indeed! Oh! my 
precious one; and did He send that 
blessed spirit to rescue thee ?” 

“ And will you tie up my frock, and 
may I put the flowers into the broth?” 
chattered Rayonetie. “And why did 
he kiss me and hug me so tight; and 


how did he know what you say over me’ 


as we fall asleep ?” 

Eustacie clasped her tighter, with a 
convulsive shudder of thankfulness ; and 
Philip, but half hearing, and barely 
gathering the meaning of her mood, 
ventured to speak, ‘‘ Madame—” 
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As if touched by an electric shock, 
Eustacie started up, as recalled to instant 
needs, and coming towards him said, 
“Do you want anything, sir? Pardon 
one who has but newly seen a spirit 
from the other world—brought by his 
child’s danger.” And the dazed, trance- 
like look was returning. 

“Spirit!” cried Philip. ‘‘ Nay, Ma- 
dame, it was himself. Ah! and you 
are she whom we have sought so long ; 
and this dear child—no wonder she has 
Dolly’s face.” 

“ Who—what?” said Eustacie, press- 
ing her temples with her hands, as if to 
retain her senses. “ Speak ; was yonder 
a living or dead man—and who?” 

“Living, thank God! and your own 
husband ; that is if you are really Eus- 
tacie. Are you, indeed?” he added, 
becoming doubtful. 

“ Eustacie, that am I,” she murmured. 
“But he is dead; they killed him, I 
saw the blood where he had waited for 
me. His child’s danger brought him 


from the grave.” 
“No,no. Look at me, sister Eustacie. 


Listen to me. Osbert brought him 
home, more dead than alive—but alive 
still.” 

“No,” she cried, half passionately. 
“Never could he have lived and left 
me to mourn him so bitterly.” 

“ If you knew—” cried Philip, growing 
indignant. “ For weeks he lay in deadly 
lethargy, and when, with his left hand, 
he wrote and sent Osbert to you, your 
kinsfolk threw the poor fellow into a 
dungeon, and put us off with lies that 
you were married to your cousin. All 
believed, only he—sick, helpless, speech- 
less, as he was—he trusted you still ; 
and so soon as Méricour came, though he 
could scarce brook the saddle, nothing 
would hold him from seeking you. We 
saw only ruin at La Sablerie, and well- 
nigh ever since have we been clapped 
up in prison by your uncle. We were 
on the way to Quinet to seek you. He 
has kept his faith whole through wounds 
and pain and prison and threats,—aye, 
and sore temptation,” cried Philip, 
waxing eloquent ; “and, oh, it cannot 
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be that you do not care for him! 
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“Doubt not my faith, sir,” said 
Eustacie, proudly ; ‘‘ I have been as true 
to him as if I had known he lived. Nor 
do I know who you are to question me.” 

At this moment the child pressed for- 
ward, holding between her two careful 
plump hands a red earthenware bowl, 
with the tisane steaming in it, and the 
yellow petals strewn over the surface. 
She and Philip had taken a great fancy 
to each other, and while her mother was 
busy with the other patients, she had 
been left to her quiet play with her 
fragments of glass, which she carried one 
by one to display, held up to the light, 
to her new friend ; who, in his weak 
state, and after his long captivity, found 
her the more charming playmate because 
she so strangely reminded him of his 
own little sisters. She thought herself 
his little nurse, and missing from his 
broth the yellow petals that she had 
been wont to think the charm of tisane, 
the housewifely little being had trotted 
off, unseen and unmissed, across the 
quadrangle, over the embankment, where 
she had often gathered them, or attended 
on the “dessive” on the river’s brink ; 
and now she broke forth exultingly, 
“ Here, here is the tisane, with all the 
soucis. Let me feed you with them, sir.” 

“Ah! thou sweet one,” gasped 
Philip, “I could as soon eat them as 
David could drink the water! For 
these—for these !” and the tears 
rushed into hiseyes. “Oh! let me but 
kiss her, madame, I loved her from the 
first moment. She has the very face of 
my little sister—my little sister and 
Berenger’s. What, thou little sweeting 
(what French word is good enough for 
her ?), didst run into peril for me, not 
knowing how near I was to thee ? What, 
must I eat it? Love me then, and call 
me Philip.” 

But the boarded door was thrown 
back, and “ Madame, more wounded,” 
resounded. The thrill of terror, the 
elastic reaction at the ensuing words, 
“From the north gate,” was what 
made Eustacie in an instant know 
herself to be not widow but wife. She 
turned round at once, holding out her 
hand, and saying with a shaken, agitated 
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voice, “ Mon frére, pardon me, I know 
not what I say; and after all, he will 
find me bien méchante still.” Then as 
Philip devoured her hand with kisses, and 
held it fast, “‘ I must go ; these poor men 
need me. When I can, I will return.” 

“Only let me have the little one,” 
entreated Philip, “it is almost home 
already to look at her.” 

And when Eustacie next looked in on 
them, they were both fast asleep. 

She, poor thing, the only woman with 
brains among the many scared females 
in the garrison, might not rest or look 
the wonder in the face. Fresh sufferers 
needed her care, and related gallant 
things of “the Duke’s Englishman,” 
things of desperate daring and prowess 
that sent the blood throbbing to her 
heart with exultation, but only to be 
followed by a pang of anguish at having 
let him go back to peril—nay, perhaps, to 
death—without a word of tenderness or 
even recognition. She imaged him as 
the sunny-faced youth who had claimed 
her in the royal castle, and her longing 
to be at his side and cling to him as his 
own, became every moment more fervent 
and irresistible, until she gladly recol- 
lected the necessity of carrying food to 
the defenders ; and snatching an interval 
from her hospital cares, she sped to the 
old circular kitchen of the monastery, 
where she found the lame baker vainly 
trying to organize a party of frightened 
women to carry provisions to the garri- 
son of the bridge-tower. 

“ Give some to me,” she said. 
husband is there! 
his dinner.” 

The peasant women looked and whis- 
pered as if they thought that, to add to 
their misfortunes, their Lady of Hope 
had become distracted by grief; and one 
or two, who held the old faith, and were 
like the crane among the sparrows, even 
observed that it was a judgment for the 
profane name that had been given her, 
against which she had herself uniformly 
protested. 

“ My husband is come,” said Eustacie, 
looking round with shining eyes. “ Let 
us be brave wives, and not let our men 
famish.” 


“My 
I am come to fetch 





She lifted up a loaf and a pitcher of 
broth, and with the latter poised on her 
erect and graceful head, and elastic 
though steady step, she led the way ; 
the others following her with a sort of 
awe, as of one they fancied in a super- 
human state. In fact, there was no 
great danger in traversing the bridge 
with its lofty parapet on either side; and 
her mind was too much exalted and 
moved to be sensible of anything but a 
certain exulting awe of the battle sounds. 
There was, however, a kind of lull in 
the assault which had raged so fiercely 
ever since the fall of the officer, and the 
arrival of the reinforcements. Either 
the enemy had paused to take food, or 
were devising some fresh mode of attack ; 
and as the line of women advanced, 
there started forth from under the arch 
a broad-shouldered, white-faced, golden- 
bearded personage, who cried joyously, 
“ My dearest, my bravest! this forme!” 
and lifted the pitcher from her head as 
he grasped her hand with a flesh and 
blood clasp indeed, but the bright- 
cheeked, wavy-haired lad of her dream 
withered away with a shock of dis- 
appointment, and she only looked up 
with wistful puzzled earnestness instead 
of uttering the dear name that she had 
so long been whispering to herself. 
“ Dearest,” he said, “this is precious 
indeed to me, that you should let me 
feast my eyes once more on you. But 
you may not tarry. The rogues may 
renew their attack at any moment.” 

She had thought of herself as insist- 
ing on standing beside him and sharing 
his peril. Had he been himself she 
must have done so, but this was a 
stranger, whose claiming her made her 
shrink apart till she could feel the 
identity which, though she believed, she 
could not realize. Her hand lay cold 
and tremulous within his warm pressure, 
but he was too much wrought up and 
full of joy and haste to be sensible of 
anything but of the brave affection that 
had dared all to come to him; and he 
was perfectly happy, even as a trumpet- 
call among the foe warned him to press 
her fingers to his lips and say, as his 
bright blue eye kindled, “God grant 
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that we may meet and thank Him to- 
night! Farewell, my lost and found! 
I fight as one who has something to fight 
for.” 

He might not leave his post, but he 
watched her with eyes that could not 
be satiated, as she recrossed the bridge ; 
and, verily, his superabundant ecstacy, 
and the energy that was born of it, were 
all needed to sustain the spirits of his 
garrison through that terrible afternoon. 
The enemy seemed to be determined to 
carry the place before it could be relieved, 
and renewed the storm again and again 
with increasing violence, while the 
defenders, disheartened by their perti- 
nacity, dismayed at the effects of the 
heavy artillery now brought to bear on 
the tower, and direfully afraid of having 
the bridge destroyed, would have aban- 
doned their barbican and shut them- 
selves up within the body of the place 
had not Berenger been here, there, and 
everywhere, directing, commanding, ex- 
horting, cheering, encouraging, exciting 
enthusiasm by word and example, win- 
ning proud admiration by feats of valour 
and dexterity sprung of the ecstatic in- 
spiration of new-found bliss, and watch- 
ing, as the conscious defender of his 
own most beloved, without a moment’s 
respite, till twilight stillness sank on the 
enemy, and old Falconnet came to relieve 
him, thanking him for his gallantdefence, 
and auguring that by noonday to-morrow 
at latest, M. le Duc would succour them, 
unless he were hampered by any folly of 
this young Navarre. 

Too blissful for the sense of fatigue, 
Berenger began to impart to the Com- 
mandant his delight, but the only answer 
he got was “ Hope, yes, every hope ;” 
and he again recognised what he had 
already perceived, that the indistinctness 
of his utterance made him entirely un- 
intelligible to the deaf Commandant, 
and that shouting did but proclaim to 
the whole garrison, perhaps even to the 
enemy’s camp, what was still too new a 
joy not to be a secret treasure of delight. 
So he only wrung the old Captain’s 
hand, and strode away as soon as he 
was released. 

It was nearly dark, in spite of arising 
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moon, but beneath the cloister arch was 
torch-light, glancing on a steel head- 
piece, and on a white cap, both bending 
down over a prostrate figure; and he 
heard the voice he loved so well say, “It 
is over! Ican do no more. It were 
best to dig his grave at once here in 
silence—it will discourage the people 
less.—Renaud and Armand, here !” 

He paused for a few minutes unseen in 
the shadow while she closed the eyes and 
composed the limbs of the dead soldier ; 
then, kneeling, said the Lord’s Prayer 
in French over him, Was this the 
being he had left as the petted play- 
thing of the palace? When she rose, 
she came to the arch and gazed wist- 
fully across the moonlit quadrangle, 
beyond the dark shade cast by the 
buildings, saying to the soldier, “ You 
are sure he was safe?” 

‘* My Eustacie,” said Berenger, coming 
forward, “ we meet in grave times !” 

The relief of knowing him safe after 
the sickening yearnings and suspense of 
the day, and, moreover, the old ring of 
tenderness in his tone made her spring 
to him with real warmth of gladness, 
and cry, “It is you! All is well.” 

*‘ Blessedly well, ma mie, my sweet- 
heart,” he said, throwing his arm round 
her, and she rested against him murmur- 
ing, “Now I feel it! Thou art thyself!” 
They were in the dark cloister passage, 
and when he would have moved for- 
ward she clung closer to him, and mur- 
mured, “ O wait, wait, yet an instant— 
Thus I can feel that I have thee—the 
same—my own !” 

““My poor darling,” said Berenger, 
after a second, “ you must learn to bear 
with both my looks and speech, though 
I be but a sorry shattered fellow for 

ou.” 

ser No, no,” she cried, hanging on him 
with double fervour. “ No, Iam loving 
you the more already,—doubly—trebly 
—a thousand times. Only those mo- 
ments were so precious, they made all 
these long years as nothing. But come 
to the little one, and to your brother.” 

The little one had already heard them, 
and was starting forward to meet them, 
though daunted for a moment by the 
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sight of the strange father; she stood on 
the pavement, in the full flood of the 
moonlight from the east window, which 
whitened her fair face, flaxen hair, and 
grey dress, so that she did truly look like 
some spirit woven of the moonbeams. 
Eustacie gave a cry of satisfaction, 
“ Ah! good, good, it was by moonlight 
that I saw her first !” 

Berenger took her in his arms, and 
held her to his breast with a sense of 
insatiable love, while Philip exclaimed, 
“ Aye, well may you make much of her, 
brother. Well might you seek them far 
and wide. Such treasures are not to be 
found in the wide world.” 

Berenger, without answering, carried 
the little one to the step of the ruined 
high altar, and there knelt, holding 
Eustacie hy the hand, the child in one 
arm, and, with the moon glancing on his 
high white brow and earnest face, he 
spoke a few words of solemn thanks and 
prayer for a blessing on their reunion, 
and the babe so wonderfully preserved 
to them. 

Not till then did he carry her into 
the lamplight by Philip’s bed, and scan 
therein every feature, to satisfy his eyes 
with the fulfilled hope that had borne 
him through those darkest days, when, 
despairing of the mother, the thought 
of the child had still sustained him to 
throw his will into the balance of the scale 
between life and death. Little Béran- 
gere gazed up into his face silently, with 
wondering, grave, and somewhat sleepy 
eyes, and then he saw them fix them- 
selves on his powder-grimed and bloody 
hands. “Ah! little heart,” he said, “I 
am truly in no state to handle so pure a 
piece of sugar as thou; I should have 
rid myself of the battle-stains ere touch- 
ing thee, but how recollect anything at 
such a moment?” 

Eustacie was glad he had broken the 
spell of silence ; for having recovered 
her husband, her first instinct was to 
wait upon him. She took the child 
from him, explaining that she was going 
to put her to bed in her own rooms up 
the stone stair, which for the present 
were filled with the fugitive women 
and children who had come in from the 
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country, so that the chancel must con- 
tinue the lodging of Berenger and his 
brother; and for the time of her ab- 
sence she brought him water to wash 
away the stains, and set before him 
the soup she had kept warm over her 
little charcoal brazier. It was only 
when thus left that he could own, in 
answer to Philip’s inquiries, that he 
could feel either hunger or weariness ; 
nay, he would only acknowledge enough 
of the latter to give a perfect charm 
to rest under such auspices. Eustacie 
had despatched her motherly cares 
promptly enough to be with him again 
just as in taking off his corslet he had 
found that it had been pierced by a 
bullet, and pursuing the trace, through 
his doublet, he found it lodged in that 
purse which he had so long worn 
next his heart, where it had spent its 
force against the single pearl of Ribau- 
mont. And holding it up to the light, 
he saw that it was of silver. Then 
there returned on him and Philip the 
words they had heard two days before, 
of silver bullets forged for the destruc- 
tion of the white moonlight fairy, and 
he further remembered the moment’s 
shock and blow that in the midst of his 
wild amaze on the river’s bank had made 
him gather his breath and strength to 
bound desperately upwards, lest the next 
moment he should find himself wounded 
and powerless. 

For the innocent, then, had the shot 
been intended; and she running into 
danger out of her sweet, tender, in- 
stincts of helpfulness, had been barely 
saved at the extreme peril of her un- 
conscious father’s life. Philip, whose 
vehement affection for the little one had 
been growing all day, was in the act of 
telling Berenger to string the bullet in 
the place of the injured pearl, as the 
most precious heirloom of Ridaumont 
bravery, when Eustacie returned, and 
learning all, grew pale and shuddered as 
danger had never made her do before : 
but this strange day had almost made a 
coward of her. 

“ And this it has spared,” said Be- 
renger, taking out the string of little 
yellow shells. ‘Dost know them, sweet 
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heart? They have been my chaplet all 
this time.” 

“Ah!” cried Eustacie, “poor, good 
Mademoiselle Noémi! she threaded them 
for my child, when she was very little. 
Ah! could she have given them to you 
—could it then not have been true— 
that horror?” 

“Alas! it was too true. I found 
these shells in the empty cradle, in the 
burnt house, and deemed them all I 
should ever have of my babe.” 

“ Poor Noémi! poor Noémi! She al- 
ways longed to be a martyr; but we 
fled from her, and the fate we had 
brought on her. That was the thought 
that preyed on my dear father. He 
grieved so to have left his sheep—and 
it was only for my sake. Ah! I have 
brought evil on all who have been good 
to me, beginning with you. You had 
better cast me off, or I shall bring yet 
worse |” 

“ Let it be so, if we are only together.” 

He drew her to him and she laid her 
head on his shoulder, murmuring, “ Ah! 
father, father, were you but here to see 
it. So desolate yesterday, so ineffably 
blest to-day. Oh! I cannot even grieve 
for him now, save that he could not just 
have seen us; yet I think he knew it 
would be so.” 

“ Nay, it may be that he does see us,” 
said Berenger. “Would that I had known 
who it was whom you were laying down 
‘en paix et seurté bonne.’ <As it was, the 
psalm brought precious thoughts of 
Chateau Leurre, and the little wife 
who was wont to sing it with me.” 

*“ Ah!” said Eustacie, “it was when 
he sang those words as he was about 
to sleep in the ruin of the Temple that 
first I—cowering there in terror—knew 
him for no Templar’s ghost, but for a 
friend. That story ended my worst 
desolation. That night he became my 
father; the next my child came to 
me !” 

“My precious treasure! Ah! what 
you must have undergone, and I all 
unknowing, capable of nothing wiser 
than going out of my senses, and 
raging in a fever because I could con- 
vince no one that those were all lies 


about your being ought but my true 
and loving wife. But tell me, what 
brought thee hither to be the tutelary 
patron, where, but for the siege, I had 
overpassed thee on the way to Quinet.” 

Then Eustacie told him how the 
Italian pedlar had stolen her letters, 
and attempted to poison her child—the 
pedlar whom he soon identified with 
that wizard who had talked to him of 
“ Espérance,” until the cue had evi- 
dently been given by the Chevalier. 
Soon after the Duke had despatched a 
messenger to say that the Chevalier de 
Ribaumont was on the way to demand 
his niece; and as it was a period of 
peace, and the law was decidedly on 
his side, Madame de Quinet would be 
unable to offer any resistance. She 
therefore had resolved to send Eustacie 
away—not to any of the seaports 
whither the uncle would be likely to trace 
her, but absolutely to a place which he 
would have passed through upon his 
journey into Guyenne. The monastery 
of Notre-Dame de |’Espérance at Pont 
de Dronne had been cruelly devastated 
by the Huguenots in order to form a 
fortress to command the passage of the 
river, and a garrison had been placed 
there, as well as a colony of silk-spinners, 
attracted by the mulberry-trees of the 
old abbey garden. These, however, 
having conceived some terror of the 
ghosts of the murdered monks, had 
entreated for a pastor to protect them ; 
and Madame la Duchesse thought that 
in this capacity Isaac Gardon, known 
by one of the many aliases to which the 
Calvinist ministers constantly resorted, 
might avoid suspicion for the present. 
She took the persecuted fugitives for 
some stages in an opposite direction, in 
her own coach, then returned to face 
and baffle the Chevalier, while her 
trusty steward, by a long détour, con- 
ducted them to Pont de Dronne, which 
they reached the very night after the 
Chevalier had returned through it to 
Nid-de-Merle. 

The pastor and his daughter were 
placed under the special protection of 
Captain Falconnet, and the steward had 
taken care that they should be well 
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lodged, in three rooms that had once 
been the abbot’s apartments. Their 
stay had been at first intended to be short, 
but the long journey had been so full 
of suffering to Isaac, and left such 
serious effects, that Eustacie could not 
bear to undertake it again, and Madame 
de Quinet soon perceived that she was 
safer there than at the chateau, since 
strangers were seldom admitted to the 
fortress, and her presence there attracted 
no attention. But for Isaac Gardon’s 
declining health, Eustacie would have 
been much happier here than at the 
chiteau ; the homely housewifery life, 
where all depended on her, suited her ; 
and, using her lessons in domestic arts 
of nursing and medicine for the benefit 
of her father’s flock, she had found, to 
her dismay, that the simple people, in 
their veneration, had made her into a 
sort of successor to the patroness of the 
convent. Isaac had revived enough 
for a time to be able to conduct the 
worship in the church, and to instruct 
some of his flock ; but the teaching of 
the young had been more and more 
transferred to her, and, as she ingenu- 
ously said, had taught her more than 
she ever knew before. He gradually 
became weaker and more suffering, and 
was absolutely incapable of removal, 
when an attack by the Guisards was 
threatened. Eustacie might have been 
sent back to Quinet ; but she would not 
hear of leaving him ; and this first had 
been a mere slight attack, as if a mere 
experiment on the strength of the 
place. She had, however, then had 
to take the lead in controlling the 
women, and teaching them to act as 
nurses, and to carry out provisions ; and 
she must then have been seen by some 
one, who reported her presence there to 
Narcisse—perhaps by the Italian pedlar. 
Indeed Humfrey, who came in for a 
moment to receive his master’s orders, 
report his watch, and greet his lady, 
narrated, on the authority of the lately 
enlisted man-at-arms, that M. de Nid-de- 
Merle had promised twenty crowns to 
any one who might shoot down the 
heretics’ little white diablesse. 

About six weeks had elapsed since 


the first attack on Pont de Dronne, and 
in that time Gardon had sunk rapidly. 
He died as he lived, a gentle, patient 
man, not a characteristic Calvinist, 
though his lot had been thrown with 
that party in his perplexed life of truth- 
seeking and disappointment in the 
aspirations and hopes of early youth. 
He had been, however, full of peace 
and trust that he should open his eyes 
where the light was clear, and no cloud 
on either side would mar his perception ; 
and his thankfulness had been great for 
the blessing that his almost heaven-sent 
daughter had been to him in his loneli- 
ness, bereavement, and decay. Much as 
he loved her, he did not show himself 
grieved or distressed on her account ; 
but, as he told her, he took the summons 
to leave her as a sign that his task was 
done, and the term of her trials ended. 
“T trust as fully,” he said, “that thou 
wilt soon be in safe and loving hands, 
as though I could commit thee to 
them.” 

And so he died in her arms, leaving 
her a far fuller measure of blessing and 
of love than ever she had derived from 
her own father; and as the enemy’s 
trumpets were already sounding on the 
hills, she had feared insult to his re- 
mains, and had procured his almost im- 
mediate burial in the cloister, bidding 
the assistants sing, as his farewell, that 
evening psalm which had first brought 
soothing to her hunted spirit. 

There, while unable, after hours of 
weeping, to tear herself from the grave 
of her father and protector, had she in 
her utter desolation been startled by the 
summons, not only to attend to the 
wounded stranger, but to lodge him in 
the chancel. “ Only this was wanting,” 
was the first thought in her desolation, 
for this had been her own most cherished 
resort. Either the bise, or fear of a 
haunted spot, or both, had led to the 
nailing up of boards over the dividing 
screen, so that the chancel was entirely 
concealed from the church; and no 
one ever thought of setting foot there 
till Eustacie, whose Catholic reverence 
was indestructible, even when she was 
only half sure that it was not worse 
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than a foible, had stolen down thither, 
grieved at its utter desolation, and with 
fond and careful hands had cleansed it, 
and amended the ruin so far as she 
might. She had no other place where 
she was sure of being uninterrupted ; 
and here had been her oratory, where 
she daily prayed, and often came to 
hide her tears and rally her spirits 
through that long attendance on her 
fatherly friend. It had been a stolen 
pleasure. Her reverent work there, if 
once observed, would have been treated 
as rank idolatry ; and it was with con- 
sternation as well as grief that she 
found, by the Captain’s command, that 
this her sanctuary and refuge was to be 
invaded by strange soldiers! Little 
did she think ! 

And thus they sat, telling each other 
all, on the step of the ruined chancel, 
among the lights and shadows of the 
broken windows of the apse. How 


unlike the stately Louvre’s halls of 
statuary and cabinets of porcelain, or 
the Arcadian groves of Montpipeau ! 
and yet how little they recked that they 


were in a beleaguered fortress, in the 
midst of ruins, wounded sufferers all 
around, themselves in hourly jeopardy. 
It was enough that they had one an- 
other. They were so supremely happy 
that their minds unconsciously gathered 
up those pale lights and dark fantastic 
shades as adjuncts of their bliss. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
LE BAISER D’EUSTACIE. 


“No pitying voice, no eye, affords 
One tear to grace his obsequies.” 
Gray. 


GoLpEN sunshine made rubies and sap- 
phires of the fragments of glass in the 
windows of Notre-Dame de |’Espérance, 
and lighted up the brown face and 
earnest eyes of the little dark figure, 
who, with hands clasped round her 
knees, sat gazing as if she could never 
gaze her fill, upon the sleeping warrior 
beside whom she sat, his clear straight 
profile like a cameo, both in chiselling 
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and in colour, as it lay on the brown 
cloak where he slept the profound sleep 
of content and of fatigue. 

Neither she nor Philip would have 
spoken or stirred to break that well- 
earned rest; but sounds from without 
were not long in opening his eyes, and 
as they met her intent gaze, he smiled 
and said, ‘Good morrow, sweet heart ! 
What, learning how ugly a fellow is 
come back to thee?” 

“No, indeed! I was trying to trace 
thine old likeness, and then wondering 
how I ever liked thy boyish face better 
than the noble look thou bearest now!” 

“Ah! when I set out to come to 
thee, I was a walking rainbow ; yet I 
was coxcomb enough to think thou 
wouldst overlook it.” 

‘Show me those cruel strokes,” she 
said; “TI see one”—and her finger 
traced the seam as poor King Charles 
had done—*“ but where is the one my 
wicked cousin called by that frightful 
name ?” 

“ Nay, verily, that sweet name spared 
my life! A little less spite at my 
peach cheek, and I had been sped, and 
had not lisped and stammered all my 
days in honour of /e baiser d’ Eustacie;” 
and as he pushed aside his long golden 
silk moustache to show the ineffaceable 
red and purple scar, he added smiling, 
“It has waited long for its right 
remedy.” 

At that moment the door in the rood- 
screen opened. Captain Falconnet’s one 
eye stared in amazement, and from be- 
neath his gray moustache thundered 
forth the word “ comment!” in accents 
fit to wake the dead. 

Was this Espérance, the most irre- 
proachable of pastors’ daughters and 
widows? ‘ What, Madame, so soon as 
your good father is under ground? At 
least I thought one woman could be 
trusted ; but it seems we must see to 
the wounded ourselves.” 

She blushed, but stood her ground ; 
and Berenger shouted, “She is my 
wife, sir!—my wife whom I have 
sought so long!” 

“That must be as Madame la 
Duchesse chooses,” said the Captain. 
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“ She is under her charge, and must be 
sent to her so soon as this canaille is 
cleared off. To your rooms, madame !” 

“T am her husband!” again cried 
Berenger. “We have been married 
sixteen years.” 

“ You need not talk to me of dowry ; 
Madame la Duchesse will settle that, if 
you are fool enough to mean anything 
by it. No, no, mademoiselle, I’ve no 
time for folly. Come with me, sir, and 
see if that be true which they say of the 
rogues outside.” 

And putting his arm into Berenger’s, 
he fairly carried him off, discoursing by 
the way on few M. l’Amiral’s saying, 
that “ over-strictness in camp was peril- 
ous, since a young saint, an old 
devil,” but warning him that this was 
prohibited gear, as he was responsible 
for the young woman to Madame la 
Duchesse. Berenger, who had never 
made the Captain hear anything that he 
did not know before, looked about for 
some interpreter whose voice might be 
more effectual, but found himself being 
conducted to the spiral stair of the 
church steeple; and suddenly gathering 
that some new feature in the case had 
arisen, followed the old man eagerly up 
the winding steps to the little square 
of leaden roof where the Quinet banner 
was planted. It commanded a wide 
and splendid view, to the Bay of Biscay 
on the one hand, and the inland moun- 
tains on the other ; but the warder who 
already stood there pointed silently to 
the north, where, on the road by which 
Berenger had come, was to be seen a 
cloud of dust, gilded by the rays of the 
rising sun. 

Who raised it was a matter of no 
doubt ; and Berenger’s morning orisons 
were paid with folded hands, in silent 
thanksgiving, as he watched the spark- 
ling of pikes and gleaming of helmets— 
and the white flag of Bourbon at length 
became visible. 

Already the enemy below were send- 
ing out scouts—they rode to the top of 
the hill—then a messenger swam his 
horse across the river. In the camp 
before the bridge-tower men buzzed out 
of their tents, like ants whose hill is 


disturbed ; horses were fastened to the 
cannon, tents were struck, and it was 
plain that the siege was to be raised. 
Captain Faleonnet did his ally the 
honour to consult him on the expe- 
dience of molesting the Guisards by a 
sally, and trying to take some of their 
guns; but Berenger merely bowed to 
whatever he said, while he debated 
aloud the pros and cons, and at last 
decided that the garrison had been too 
much reduced for this, and that M. 
le Duc would prefer finding them drawn 
up in good order to receive him, to their 
going chasing and plundering disreput- 
ably among the enemy —the Duke 
being here evidently a much greater 
personage than the King of Navarre, 
hereditary Governor of Guyenne though 


he were. Indeed, nothing was wanting . 


to the confusion of Berenger’s late 
assailants. In the camp on the north 
side of the river things were done with 
some order, but that on the other side 
was absolutely abandoned, and crowds 
were making in disorder for the ford, 
leaving everything behind them, that 
they might not have their retreat cut 
off. Would there be a battle? Fal- 
connet, taking in with his eye the num- 
bers of the succouring party, thought the 
Duke would allow the besiegers to de- 
part unmolested, but remembered with 
a sigh that a young king had come to 
meddle in their affairs ! 

However, it was needful to go down 
and marshal the men for the reception 
of the new comers, or to join in the 
fighit, as the case might be. 

And it was a peaceful entrance that 
took place some hours later, and was 
watched from the windows of the prior’s 
rooms by Eustacie, her child, and Philip, 
whom she had been able to install in her 
own apartments, which had been vacated 
by the refugee women in haste to return 
home, and where he now sat in Maitre 
Gardon’s great straw chair, wrapped in 
his loose gown, and looking out at the 
northern gates, thrown open to receive 
the King and Duke, old Falconnet pre- 
senting the keys to the Duke, the Duke 
bowing low as he offered them to the 
King, and the King waving them back 
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to the Duke and the Captain. Then 
they saw Falconnet presenting the tall 
auxiliary who had been so valuable to 
him, the joyous greeting of an old friend 
bestowed on him, his gesture as he 
pointed up to the window, and the 
King’s upward look, as he doffed his 
hat and bowed low, while Eustacie 
responded with the most graceful of 
reverences, such as reminded Philip 
that his little sister-in-law and tender 
nurse was in truth a great court lady. 

Presently Berenger came upstairs, 
bringing with him his faithful foster- 
brother Osbert, who had entirely re- 
covered, and had accompanied the army 
in hopes of finding his master. The 
good fellow was full of delight at the 
welcome of his lady, and at once be- 
stirred himself in assisting her in recti- 
fying the confusion in which her guests 
had left her apartment. 

Matters had not long been set straight 
when steps were heard on the stone 
stair, and, the door opening wide, Cap- 
tain Falconnet’s gruff voice was heard, 
Mey way, Monseigneur; this way, 

ire.” 

This was Madame la Baronne de 
Ribaumont’s first reception. She was 
standing at the dark walnut table, fresh 
starching and crimping Berenger’s soli- 
tary ruff, while under her merry super- 
intendence those constant playfellows 
Philip and Rayonette were washing, or 
pretending to wash, radishes in a wooden 
bowl, and Berenger was endeavouring 
to write his letter of good tidings to be 
sent by special messenger to his grand- 
father. Philip was in something very 
like a Geneva gown ; Eustacie wore her 
prim white cap and frill, and coarse 
black serge kirtle; and there was but 
one chair besides that which Philip was 
desired to retain, only two three-legged 
stools and a bench. 

Nevertheless, Madame de Ribaumont 
was equal to the occasion; nothing 
could have been more courtly, graceful, 
or unembarrassed than her manner of 
receiving the King’s gallant compli- 
ments, and of performing all the 
courtesies suited to the hostess and 
queen of the place: it was the air that 
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would have befitted the stateliest castle- 
hall, yet that in its simplicity and 
brightness still more embellished the 
old ruinous convent-cell. The King 
was delighted, he sat down upon one of 
the three-legged stools, took Rayonette 
upon his knee, undertook to finish 
washing the radishes, but ate nearly all 
he washed, declaring that they put him 
in mind of his old hardy days on the 
mountains of Béarn. He insisted on 
hearing all Rayonette’s adventure in 
detail ; and on seeing the pearls and the 
silver bullet, “ You could scarcely have 
needed the token, sir,” said he with a 
smile to Berenger ; “ Mademoiselle had 
already shown herself of the true blood 
of the bravest of knights.” 

The tidings of the attack on Pont de 
Dronne had caused the Duke to make a 
forced march to its relief, in which the 
King had insisted on joining him ; and 
they now intended to wait at Pont de 
Dronne till the rest of the troops came 
up, and to continue their march through 
Guyenne to Nérac, the capital of Henry’s 
county of Foix. The Duke suggested 
that if Philip were well enough to move 
when the army proceeded, the family 
might then take him to Quinet, where 
the Duchess would be very desirous to 
see Madame ; and therewith they took 
leave with some good-humoured mirth 
as to whether M. de Ribaumont would 
join them at supper, or remain in the 
bosom of his family, and whether he 
were to be regarded as a gay bridegroom 
or a husband of sixteen years’ standing. 

“ Nay,” said the King, “did his good 
Orpheus know how nearly his Eurydice 
had slipped through his fingers again ? 
how M. de Quinet had caught the 
respectable Pluto yonder in the grey 
moustache actually arranging an escort 
to send the lady safe back to Quinet 
bon gré malgré—and truly a deaf Pluto 
was worse than even Orpheus had en- 
countered !” 

So laughing, he bowed again his 
compliments, but Eustacie demanded so 
soon as he was gone, what he meant by 
calling her by such names. If he 
thought it was her Christian name, it was 
over-familiar—if not, she liked it less. 
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“Tt is only that he last saw you in 
the Infernal Regions, ma mie,” said 
Berenger; “and I have sought you ever 
since, as Orpheus sought Eurydice.” 

But her learning did not extend so 
far ; and when the explanation was made, 
she pouted, and owned that she could 
not bear to be reminded of the most 
foolish and uncomfortable scene in her 
life—the cause of all her troubles ; and 
as Berenger was telling her of Diane’s 
confession that her being involved in 
the pageant was part of the plot for 
their detention at Paris, Osbert knocked 
at the door, and entered with a bundle 
in his arms, and the air of having done 
the right thing. 

“There, sir,” he said with proud satis- 
faction, “I have been to the camp 
across the river. I heard there were 
good stuffs to be had there for nothing, 
and thought I would see if I could find 
a coat for Monsieur Philippe, for his own 
is a mere ruin,” 

This was true, for Eustacie had been 
deciding that between blood and rents 
it had become a hopeless case for 


renovation ; and Osbert joyously dis- 
played a beautifully-embroidered coat of 
soft leather, which he had purchased for 
a very small sum of a plunderer who 


had been there before him. The camp 
had been so hastily abandoned that all 
the luggage had been left, and, like a 
true valet, Osbert had not neglected the 
opportunity of replenishing his master’s 
wardrobe. ‘*And,” said he, “I saw 
there one whom M. le Baron knows,— 
M. de Nid-de-Merle.” 

“ Here!” cried Eustacie, startled for 
a moment, but her eyes resting reassured 
on her husband. 

“Madame need not be alarmed,” said 
Osbert ; “ M. le Baron has well repaid 
him. Ah! ah! there he lies, a spectacle 
for all good Christians to delight in.” 

“It was then he, le scélérat ?” ex- 
claimed Jerenger; “I had already 
thought it possible.” 

“ And he fell by your hands!” cried 
Eustacie. “That is as it should be.” 

“Yes, Madame,” said Osbert; “it did 
my very heart good to see him writhing 
there like a crushed viper. M. le Baron’s 
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bullet was mortal, and his own people 
thought him not worth the moving, so 
there he lies on the ground howling and 
cursing. I would have given him the 
coup de grace myself, but that I thought 
M. le Baron might have some family 
matters to settle with him; so I only 
asked what he thought now of clapping 
guiltless folk into dungeons, and shooting 
innocent children like sparrows; but he 
grinned and cursed like a demon, and I 
left him.” 

“In any one’s 
Berenger. 

“In the fiend’s, who is coming for 
him,” said the descendant of the Norse- 
man. “TI only told Humfrey that if he 
saw any one likely to meddle he should 
tell them he was reserved for you. Eh! 
M. le Baron is not going now. Supper 
is about to be served, and if M. le 
Baron would let me array him with this 
ruff of Spanish point, and wax the ends 
of his belle moustache 3 

“Tt is late,” added Eustacie, laying 
her hand on his arm; “there may be 
wild men about—he may be desperate ! 
O take care ! 

“Ma mie, do you not think me 
capable of guarding myself from a wild 
cat leap of a dying man? He must not 
be left thus.. Remember he is a 
Ribaumont.” 

Vindictiveness and revenge had their 
part in the fire of Eustacie’s nature. 
Many a time had she longed to strangle 
Narcisse; and she was on the point of 
saying, “‘ Think of his attempts on that 
little one’s life—think of your wounds 
and captivity ;” but she had not spent 
three years with Isaac Gardon without 
learning that there was sin in giving 
way to her keen hatred ; and she forced 
herself to silence, while Berenger said, 
reading her face, ‘ Keep it back, sweet 
heart! Make it not harder forme. I 
would as soon go near a dying serpent, 
but it were barbarity to leave him as 
Osbert describes.” : 

Berenger was too supremely and 
triumphantly happy not to be full of 
mercy; and as Osbert guided him to the 
hut where the miserable man lay, he 
felt little but compassion. The scene 


charge?” asked 
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was worse than he had expected ; for 
not only had the attendants fled, but 
plunderers had come in their room, rent 
away the coverings from the bed, and 
torn the dying man from it. Livid, 
nearly naked, covered with blood, his 
fingers hacked, and ears torn for the sake 
of the jewels on them, lay the dainty 
and effeminate tiger-fop of former days, 
moaning and scarcely sensible. But 
when the mattress had been replaced, 
and Berenger had lifted him back to it, 
laid a cloak over him, and moistened 
his lips, he opened his eyes, but only to 
exclaim, “ You there! as if I had not 
enough to mock me! Away!” and 
closed them sullenly. 

“ T would try to relieve you, cousin,” 
said Berenger. The answer was a savage 
malediction on hypocrisy, and the words, 
“ And my sister?” 

“Your sister is in all honour and 
purity at the nunnery of Lugon.” 

He laughed a horrible, incredulous 
laugh. “Safely disposed of ere you 


cajoled la petite with the fable of your 
faithfulness! Nothing like a Huguenot 


for lying to both sides ;” and then ensued 
another burst of imprecations on the 
delay that had prevented him from 
seizing the fugitives—till Berenger felt 
as if the breath of hell were upon him, 
and could not help vindicating himself, 
vain though he knew it to be: “ Narcisse 
de Ribaumont,” he said gravely, “my 
word has never been broken, and you 
know the keeping of it has not been 
without cost. On that word believe 
that Madame de Selinville is as spotless 
a matron as when she perilled herself 
to save my life. I never even knew 
her sex till I had drawn her half 
drowned from the sea, and after that I 
only saw her in the presence of Dom 
Colombeau of Nissard, in whose care I 
left her.” 

Narcisse’s features contorted them- 
selves into a frightful sneer as he 
muttered, “The intolerable fool, and 
that he should have got the better of 
me, that is if it be true—and I believe 
not a word of it.” 

“ At least” said Berenger, “ waste 
not these last hours on hating and 
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reviling me, but let this fellow of mine, 
who is a very fair surgeon, bind your 
wound again.” 

“Eh!” said Narcisse, spitefully, 
turning his head, “your own rogue? 
Let me see what work he made of /e 
baiser dEustacie. Pray, how does it 
please her ?” 

“She thanks Heaven that your chief 
care was to spoil my face.” 

“T hear she is a prime doctress ; but 
of course you brought her not hither 
lest she should hear how you got out of 
our keeping.” 

“She knows it.” 

“Ah! she has been long enough at 
court to know one must overlook, that 
one’s own little matters may be over- 
looked.” 

Berenger burst out at last, “Her I 
will not hear blasphemed: the next 
word against her I leave you to your- 
self.” 

“That is all I want,” said Narcisse. 
* These cares of yours are only douceurs 
to your conceited heretical conscience, 
and a lengthening out of this miserable 
affair. You would scoff at the only 
real service you could render me.” 

“ And that is 

“To fetch a priest. Ha! ha! one of 
your sort would sooner hang me. You 
had rather see me perish body and soul 
in this Huguenot doghole! What do 
you stammer! Bring a psalm-singing 
heretic here, and I'll teach him and you 
what you may call blasphemy.” 

“A priest you shall have, cousin,” 
said Berenger gravely ; “I will do my 
utmost to bring you one. Meanwhile, 
strive to bring yourself into a state in 
which he may benefit you.” 

Berenger was resolved that the promise 
should be kept. He saw that despair 
was hardening the wretched man’s 
heart, and that the possibility of fulfil- 
ling his Church’s rites might lead him 
to address himself to repentance ; but 
the difficulties were great. Osbert, the 
only Catholic at hand, was disposed to 
continue his vengeance beyond the grave, 
and only at his master’s express com- 
mand would even exercise his skill to 
endeavour to preserve life till the 
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confessor could be brought. Ordinary 
Huguenots would regard the desire of 
Narcisse as a wicked superstition, and 
Berenger could only hurry back to 
consult some of the gentlemen who 
might be supposed more unprejudiced. 

As he was crossing the quadrangle at 
full speed, he almost ran against the 
King of Navarre, who was pacing up 
and down reading letters, and who 
replied to his hasty apologies by saying 
he looked as if the fair Eurydice had 
slipped through his hands again into the 
Inferno. 

“Not so, Sire, but there is one too 
near those gates. Nid-de-Merle is lying 
at the point of death, calling for a 
priest.” 

“ Ventre Saint-Gris!” exclaimed the 
‘King, “he is the very demon of the 
piece, who carved your face, stole your 
wife, and had nearly shot your daughter.” 

“The more need of his repentance, 
Sire, and without a priest he will not 
try to repent. I have promised him 
one.” 

“A bold promise!” said Henry. 
“ave you thought how our good 
friends here are likely to admit a priest 
of Baal into the camp?” 

“No, Sire, but my best must be done. 
I pray you counsel me.” 

Henry laughed at the simple con- 
fidence of the request, but replied, 
“The readiest way to obtain a priest 
will be to ride with a flag of truce to 
the enemy’s camp—they are at St. Esmé, 
—and say that M. de Nid-de-Merle is a 
prisoner and dying, and that I offer safe- 
conduct to any priest that will come to 
him—though whether a red-hot Calvinist 
will respect my safe-conduct or your 
escort is another matter.” 

“At least, Sire, you sanction my 
making this request.” 

“Have you men enough to take with 
you to guard you from marauders ?” 

“T have but two servants, Sire, and I 
have left them with the wounded man.” 

“Then I will send with you half a 
dozen Gascons, who have been long 
enough at Paris with me to have no 
scruples.” 

By the time Berenger had explained 
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matters to his wife and brother, and 
snatched a hasty meal, a party of gay, 
soldierly-looking fellows were in the 
saddle, commanded by a bronzed sergeant 
who was perfectly at home in conducting 
messages between contending parties. 
After a dark ride of about five miles, 
the camp at the village of St. Esmé was 
reached, and this person recommended 
that he himself should go forward with 
a trumpet, since M. de Ribaumont was 
liable to be claimed as an escaped 
prisoner. There was then a_ tedious 
delay, but at length the soldier returned, 
and another horseman with him. A 
priest who had come to the camp in 
search of M. de Nid-de-Merle was willing 
to trust himself to the King of Navarre’s 
safe-conduct, 

“ Thanks, sir,” cried Berenger ; “ this 
is a work of true charity.” 

“T think I know that voice,” said 
the priest.” 

“The priest of Nissard !” 

“ Even so, sir. I was seeking M. de 
Nid-de-Merle, and had but just learnt 
that he had been left behind wounded.” 

“ You came to tell him of his sister?” 

And as they rode together the priest 
related to Berenger that Madame de 
Selinville had remained in the same 
crushed, humiliated mood, not exactly 
penitent, but too much disappointed 
and overpowered with shame to heed 
what became of her, provided she was 
not taken back to her brother or her 
aunt. She knew that repentance alone 
was left for her, and permitted herself 
to be taken to Lugon, where Meére 
Monique was the only person whom she 
had ever respected. There had no doubt 
been germs of good within her, but the 
crime and intrigue of the syren court of 
Catherine de Medici had choked them ; 
and the first sense of better things had 
been awakened by the frank simplicity 
of the young cousin, while, nevertheless, 
jealousy and family tactics had led her 
to aid in his destruction, only to learn 
through her remorse how much she 
loved him. And when in his captivity 
she thought him in her power, but 
found him beyond her reach, unhallowed 
as was her passion, yet still the contem- 
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plation of the virtues of one beloved 
could not fail to raise her standard. It 
was for his truth and purity that she 
had loved him, even while striving to 
degrade these qualities; and when he 
came forth from her ordeal unscathed, 
her worship of him might for a time be 
more intense, but when the idol was 
removed, the excellence she had first 
learnt to adore in him might yet lead 
that adoration up to the source of all 
excellence. All she sought now was 
shelter wherein to weep and cower un- 
seen ; but the priest believed that her 
tears would soon spring from profound 
depths of penitence such as often con- 
cluded the lives of the gay ladies of 
France. Mére Monique had received 
her tenderly, and the good priest had 
gone from Lugon to announce her fate 
to her aunt and brother. 

At Bellaise he had found the Abbess 
much scandalized. She had connived at 
her niece’s releasing the prisoner, for she 
had acquired too much regard for him 
to let him perish under Narcisse’s hands, 
and she had allowed Véronique to per- 
sonate Diane at the funeral mass, and 
also purposely detained Narcisse to pre- 
vent the detection of the escape; but 
the discovery that her niece had accom- 
panied his flight had filled her with 
shame and fury. 

Pursuit had been made towards La 
Rochelle, but when the neighbourhood 
of the King of Navarre became known, 
no doubt was entertained that the fugi- 
tives had joined him, and Narcisse, re- 
serving his revenge for the family honour 
till he should encounter Berenger, had 
hotly resumed the intention of pouncing 
on Eustacie at Pont de Dronne, which 
had been decided on upon the report of 
the Italian spy, and only deferred by his 
father’s death. This once done, Beren- 
ger’s own supposed infidelity would have 
forced him to acquiesce in the annulment 
of the original marriage. 

It had been a horrible gulf, and Be- 
renger shuddered as one who had barely 
struggled to the shore, and found his 
dear ones safe, and his enemies shat- 
tered and helpless on thestrand. They 
hurried on so as to be in time. The priest, 
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a brave and cautious man, who had often 
before carried the rites of the Church to 
dying men in the midst of the enemy, 
was in a secular dress, and when Be- 
renger had given the password, and 
obtained admittance, they separated, and 
only met again to cross the bridge. 
They found Osbert and Humfrey still 
on guard, saying that the sufferer 
still lingered, occasionally in a terrible 
paroxysm of bodily anguish, but usually 
silent, except when he upbraided Osbert 
with his master’s breach of promise or 
incapacity to bring a priest through his 
Huguenot friends. 

Such a taunt was on his tongue when 
Pére Colombeau entered and checked 
the scoff by saying, “See, my son, you 
have met with more pardon and mercy 
even on earth than you had imagined 
possible.” 

There was a strange spasm on Nar- 
cisse’s ghastly face, as though he almost 
regretted the obligation forced on him, 
but Berenger saw him no more. It was 
needful for the security of the priest 
and the tranquillity of the religious rites 
that he should keep watch outside, lest 
any of the more fanatical of the Hugue- 
nots should deem it their duty to break 
in on what they had worked themselves 
into believing offensive idolatry. 

His watch did not prove uncalled for. 
At different times he had to plead the 
King’s safe-conduct, his own honour, and 
even to defend his own Protestantism 
by appealing to his wounds and services. 
Hearts were not soft enough then for 
the cruelty of disturbing a dying man to 
be any argument at all in that fierce camp ; 
but even there the name of Pire Colom- 
beau met with respect. The saintly 
priest had protected too many enemies 
for any one who had heard of him to 
wish him ill. 

Nearly all night was Berenger thus 
forced to remain on guard, that the sole 
hope for Narcisse’s repentance and sal- 
vation might not be swept away by 
violence from without, renewing bitter- 
ness within. Not till towards morning 
was he called back. The hard, lingering 
death struggle had spent itself, and slow 
convulsive gasps showed that life was 
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nearly gone ; but the satanic sneer had 
passed away, and a hand held out, a 
breathing like the word “pardon” seemed 
to be half uttered, and was answered 
from the bottom of Berenger’s kind and 
pitying heart. Another quarter of an 
hour, and Narcisse de Ribaumont Nid- 
de-Merle was dead. The priest looked 
pale, exhausted, shocked, but would re- 
veal nothing of the frame of mind he 
had shown, only that if he had been 
touched by any saving penitence, it was 
owing to his kinsman. 

Berenger wished to send the corpse 
to rest in the family vault at Bellaise, 
where the Chevalier had so lately been 
laid ; and the priest undertook to send 
persons with a flag of truce to provide 
for the transport, as well as to announce 
the death to the sister and the aunt. 
Wearied as he was, he would not accept 
Berenger’s earnest invitation to come 
and take rest and refreshment in the 
prior’s rooms, but took leave of him at 
the further side of the fortress, with 
almost reverent blessings, as of one not 
far from the kingdom of heaven ; and 
Berenger, with infinite peacefulness in 
his heart, went home in the silence of 
the Sunday morning, and lay sleeping 
away his long fatigue through the chief 
part of the day, while Pastor Merlin 
was preaching an eloquent sermon upon 
his good brother Isaac Gardon, and 
Eustacie shed sweet filial tears, more of 
tenderness than sorrow. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE GALLIMAFRE, 


“ Speats and raxes, speats and raxes, speats 
and raxes.”—Lord Somerville’s billet. 


Never wont to let the grass grow under 
his feet, Henry of Navarre was impatient 
of awaiting his troops at Pont de Dronne, 
and proposed to haster on to Quinet, as 
a convenient centre for collecting the 
neighbouring gentry for conference. 
Thus, early on Monday, a party of about 
thirty set forth on horseback, includ- 
ing the Ribaumonts, Rayonette being 


perched by turns in front of her father 
or mother, and the Duke de Quinet de- 
claring that he should do his best to 
divide the journey into stages not too 
long for Philip, since he was anxious 
to give his mother plenty of time to 
make preparations for her royal guest. 
He had, however, little reckoned on 
the young King’s promptitude. The 
first courier he had despatched was 
overtaken at a cabaret only five leagues 
from Pont de Dronne, baiting his horse, 
as he said ; the second was found on the 
road with a lame horse ; and the halt for 
the night was made so far on the way 
that only a half a day’s journey remained 
beyond it. The last stage had been 
ridden, much to the Duke’s discontent, 
for it brought them to a mere village 
inn, with scarcely any accommodation. 
The only tolerable bed was resigned by 
the King to the use of Philip, whose 
looks spoke the exhaustion of which his 
tongue scorned tocomplain. So painful 
and feverish a night ensued that Eustacie 
was anxious that he should not move 
until the Duke should, as he promised, 
send a mule litter back for him; but 
this proposal he resented, and, in the 
height of his constitutional obstinacy, 


appeared booted and spurred at the first — 


signal to mount. 

Nor could Eustacie, as she soon per- 
ceived, annoy him more than by show- 
ing her solicitude for him, or attracting 
to him the notice of the other cavaliers. 
As the only lady of the party, she re- 
ceived a great deal of attention, with 
some of which she would gladly have 
dispensed. Whether it were the King’s 
habit of calling her “la Belle Eurydice,” 
or, because as she said, he was “si laid” 
and reminded her of old unhappy days 
of constraint, she did not like him, and 
had almost displeased her husband and 
his brother by saying so. She would 
gladly have avoided the gallantries of 
this day’s ride by remaining with Philip 
at the inn; but not only was this im- 
possible, but the peculiar ill-temper of 
concealed suffering made Philip drive 
her off whenever she approached him 
with inquiries ; so that she was forced 
to leave him to his brother and Osbert, 
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and ride forward between the King and 
Duke, the last of whom she really liked. 

Welcome was the sight of the grand 
old chateau, its mighty wings of chest- 
nut forest stretching up the hills on 
either side, and the stately avenue ex- 
tending before it ; but just then the last 
courier was discovered, reeling in his 
saddle under the effects of repeated 
toasts in honour of Navarre and Quinet. 

“We are fairly sped,” said the Duke 
to Eustacie, shrugging his shoulders 
between amusement and dismay. 

“ Madame la Duchesse is equal to any 
gallimafré,” said Eustacie, demurely ; at 
which the Duke laughed heartily, saying, 
“It is not for the family credit I fear, 
but for my own !” 

“ Nay, triumph makes everything be 
forgiven.” 

“But not forgotten,” laughed the 
Duke. “But, allons! Now for the 
onset. We are already seen. The forces 
muster at the gateway.” 

By the time the cavalcade were at the 
great paved archway into the court, the 
Duchess stood at the great door, a grand- 
son on either side, and a great burly 
fresh-coloured gentleman behind her. 

M. de Quinet was off his horse in a 
second, his head bare, his hand on the 
royal rein, and signing to his eldest son 
to hold the stirrup ; but, before the boy 
had comprehended, Henry had sprung 
down, and was kissing the old lady’s 
hand, saying, “‘ Pardon, Madame, I trust 
to your goodness for excusing this sur- 
prise from an old friend’s son.” 

Neither seeing nor caring for king or 
prince, the stranger gentleman at the 
same moment pounced upon Eustacie 
and her little girl, crying aloud in Eng- 
lish, ‘“‘ Here she is! My dear, I am 
glad to see you. Give her to me, poor 
Berenger’s little darling. Ah! she does 
not understand. Where's Merrycourt ?” 

Just then there was another English 
exclamation, “ My father! Father! 
dear father!” and Philip, flinging him- 
self from the saddle, fell almost prone 
on that broad breast, sobbing con- 
vulsively, while the eyes that, as he 
truly boasted, had never wasted a tear 
on his enemies, were streaming so fast 
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that his father’s welcome savoured of re- 
proof: “‘ What’s all this? Before these 
French too.” 

“Take care, father,” cried Berenger, 
leaping from his horse; “he has an ugly 
wound just where you are holding him.” 

“Wounded! my poor boy. Look 

up.” 
“Where is your room, sir?” said 
Berenger, seeing his hosts entirely occu- 
pied with the King ; and at once lifting 
the almost helpless Philip like a little 
child in his strong arms, he followed Sir 
Marmaduke, who, as if walking in his 
sleep, led the way up the great stone 
staircase that led outside the house to 
the upper chambers. 

After a short interval, the Duchess, 
in the plenitude of her glory at enter- 
taining her dear Queen’s son, came up 
en grande tenue, leading the King by the 
hand, the Duke walking backwards in 
front, and his two sons each holding a 
big wax candle on either side. 

“ Here, Sire, is the chamber where 
the excellent Queen did me the honour 
to repose herself.” 

The Duke swung open the door of 
the state bedchamber. There, on the 
velvet-hung bed, sat le gros Chevalier 
anglais, whom she had herself installed 
there on Saturday. Both his hands were 
held fast in those of a youth who lay 
beside him, deadly pale, and half un- 
dressed, with the little Ribaumont attend- 
ing to a wound in his side, while her 
child was held in the arms of a very 
tall, bald-headed young man, who stood 
at the foot of the bed. The whole 
group of interlopers looked perfectly 
gloritied with happiness and delight. 
Even the wounded youth, ghastly and 
suffering as he was, lay stroking the big 
Englishman’s hand with a languid, 
caressing air of content, almost like that 
of a dog who has found his master. 
None of them were the least embarrassed : 
they evidently thought this a visit of 
inquiry after the patient ; and while the 
Duchess stood confounded, and the 
Duke much inclined to laugh, Eustacie 
turned eagerly, exclaiming, “ Ah! 
Madame, I am glad you are come, 
May I beg Mademoiselle Perrot for 
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some of your cooling mallow salve. 
Riding has sadly inflamed the wound.” 

“ Riding—with such a wound! Are 
we all crazed?” said Madame la Duchesse, 
absolutely bewildered out of her dignified 
equanimity ; and her son, seeing her for 
once at a loss, came to her rescue. “ His 
Grace will condescend to the Andromeda 
Chamber, Madame. He kindly gave up 
his bed to our young friend last night, 
when there was less choice than you can 
give him.” 

They all moved off again ; and, before 
Eustacie was ready for the mallows, 
Madame de Quinet, for whom the very 
name of a wound had an attraction, 
returned with two handmaidens bearing 
bandages and medicaments, having by 
this time come to the perception that 
the wounded youth was the son of the 
great Englishman who had arrived with 
young Méricour in search of her little 
prot/gée, and that the tall man was the 
husband so long supposed to be dead. 
She was curious to see her pupil’s surgery, 
of which she highly approved, though 
she had no words to express her indigna- 
tion at the folly of travelling so soon. 
Indeed, nothing but the passiveness of 
fatigue could have made her despotism 
endurable to Philip; but he cared for 
nothing so long as he could see his 
father’s face, and hear his voice—the 
full tones that his ear had yearned for 
among the sharp expression of the 
French accent—and Sir Marmaduke 
seemed to find the same perfect satis- 
faction ; indeed, all were so rejoiced to 
be together, that they scarcely exerted 
themselves to ask questions. When 
Berenger would have made some expla- 
nation, Sir Marmaduke only said, “ Tell 
me not yet, my dear boy. I see it is 
all right, and my head will hold no more 
yet but that I have you and the lad 
again! Thank God for it! Never mind 
how.” 

When, however, with some difficulty 
they got him away from Philip’s bedside 
down to supper, the King came and 
made him high compliments upon the 
distinguished bravery of his sons, and 
Méricour interpreted, till Sir Marma- 
duke—though auswering that of course 


the lads must do their duty, and he was 
only glad to hear they had done it— 
became more and more radiant and 
proud, as he began to gather what their 
trials and what their steadfastness and 
courage had been. His goodly face, 
beaming with honest gladness, was, as 
Henry told the Duchess, an absolute 
ornament to her table. 

Unable, however, to converse with 
any one but Berenger and Méricour, and 
pining all the time to get back to his 
son, the lengthy and ceremonious meal 
was a weary penance to him; and so 
soon as his release was possible, he made 
his way upstairs again, where he found 
Philip much refreshed by a jong sleep, 
and only afraid that he should find the 
sight of his father merely a dream; then, 
when satisfied on that head, eager to 
hear of all at home—“ The sisters, the 
dogs, my mother, and my little brother ?” 
as he arranged his inquiry. 

“Ha! you heard of that, did you?” 

* Yes,” said Philip, “the villains 
gave us letters once—only once—and 
those what they thought would sting us 
most. O father, how could they think 
such foul shame of Berry ?” 

“Don’t speak of it, Phil; I never 
did, nor Aunt Cecily, not for a moment ; 
but my Lord is not the man he was, and 
those foes of yours must have set abroad 
vile reports for the very purpose of 
deceiving us. And then this child must 
needs be born, poor little rogue. I shall 
be able to take to him now all is right 
again ; but by St. George, they have tor- 
mented me so about him, and wanted 
me to take him as a providence to join 
the estates together, instead of you and 
Berry, that I never thought to care so 
little for a child of my own.” 

* We drank his health at Nid-de- 
Merle, and were not a little comforted 
that you would have him in our place.” 

“T'd rather Well, it skills not 
talking of it, but it just shows the way 
of women. After all the outcry Dame 
Annora had made about her poor son, 
and no one loving him or heeding his 
interest save herself, no sooner was this 
little fellow bornthan she had no thoucht 
for any but he, and would fain have had 
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her father settle all his lands on him, 
protesting that if Berry lived, his French 
lands were enough for him. Out of 
sight, out of mind, is the way with 
women.” 

Womanhood was always made account- 
able for all Lady Thistlewood’s follies, 
and Philip acquiesced, asking further, 
“ Nay, but how came you hither, father ¢ 
Was it to seek us or Eustacie ?” 

“ Both, both, my lad. One morning, 
just after Christmas, I rid over to 
Combe with my dame behind me, and 
found the house in commotion with a 
letter that young Sidney, Berry’s-friend, 
had just sent down by special messenger. 
It had been writ more than a year, but, 
bless you, these poor foreigners have such 
crooked ears and tongues that they don’t 
know what to make of a plain man’s 
name, and the only wonder was that it 
ever came at all. It seems the Duke 
here had to get it sent over by some of 
the secret agents the French Protestants 
have in England, and what do they do 
but send it to one of the Vivians in 
Cornwall; and it was handed about 
among them for how long I cannot say, 
till there was a chance of sending it up 
to my Lord of Warwick ; and he, being 
able to make nothing of it, shows it to 
his nephew, Philip Sidney, who, per- 
ceiving at once whom it concerned, sends 
it straight to my Lord, with a handsome 
letter hoping that it brought good tidings. 
There then it was, and so we first knew 
that the poor lady had not been lost in 
the sack of the town, as Master Hobbs 
told us. She told us how this Duchess 
had taken her under her protection, but 
that her enemies were seeking her, and 
had even attempted her child’s life.” 

“The ruffians! even so.” 

“ And she said her old pastor was fail- 
ing in health, and prayed that some 
trusty person might be sent to bring 
home at least the child to safety with 
her kindred. There was a letter to the 
same effect, praising her highly too, from 
the Duchess, saying that she would do 
her best to guard her, but the kinsmen 
had the law on their side, and she 
would be safer in England. Well, this 
was fair good news, save that we mar- 
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velled the more how you and Berry 
should have missed her; but the matter 
now was who was the trusty person 
who should go. Claude Merrycourt was 
ready 2 

“ How came he there?” demanded 
Philip. “1 thought he had gone, or 
been sent off with Lady Burnett’s sons.” 

“ Why, so he had; but there’s more 
to say on that score. He was so much 
in favour at Combe, that my Lord would 
not be denied his spending the holiday 
times there; and, besides, last summer 
we had a mighty coil. The Horners of 
Mells made me a rare good offer for 
Lucy for their eldest son, chiefly because 
they wanted a wife for him of my Lady 
Walwyn’s and Mistress Cecily’s breed- 
ing ; and my wife was all for accepting 
it, having by that time given up all 
hope of poor Berry. But I would have 
no commands laid on my girl, being that 
I had pledged my word not to cross her 
in the matter, and she hung about my 
neck and prayed me so meekly to leave 
her unwedded, that I must have been 
made of stone not to yield to her. Sol 
told Mr. Horner that his son Jack must 
wait for little Nancy if he wanted a 
daughter of mine—and the stripling is 
young enough. [ believe he will. But 
women’s tongues are not easy to stop, 
and Lucy was worn so thin, and had 
tears in her eyes—that she thought I 
never marked—whenever she wasfretted 
or flouted, and at last I took her back to 
stay at Combe for Aunt Cecily to cheer 
up a bit; and well, well, to get rid of 
the matter and silence Dame Nan, I 
consented to a betrothal between her 
and Merrycourt—since she vowed she 
would rather wait single for him than 
wed anyone else. He is a good youth, 
and is working himself to a shadow 
between studying and teaching ; but as 
to sending him alone to bring Berry’s 
wife back, he was over-young for that. 
No one could do that fitly save myself, 
and I only wish I had gone three years 
ago, to keep you two foolish lads out of 
harm’s way. But they set up an un- 
heard-of hubbub, and made sure I should 
lose myself. What are you laughing at, 
you Jacksauce ?” 
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“To think of you starting, father, 
with not a word of French, and never 
from home further than once to London.” 

“Ah! you thought to come the 
travelled gentleman over me, but I’ve 
been even with you. I made Dame 
Nan teach me a few words, but I never 
could remember anything but that 
‘mercy’ is ‘thank ye.’ However, Merry- 
court offered to come with me, and my 
Lord wished it. Moreover, I thought 
he might aid in tracing you out. So I 
saw my Lord alone, and he passed his 
word to me that, come what would, no 
one should persuade him to alter his 
will to do wrong to Berenger’s daughter ; 
and so soon as Master Hobbs could 
get the Throstle unladen, and fitted out 
again, we sailed for Bordeaux, and there 
he is waiting for us, while Claude and I 
bought horses and hired a guide, and 
made our way here on Saturday, where 
we were very welcome ; and the Duchess 
said she would but wait till she could 
learn there were no bands of the enemy 
at hand, to go down with me herself to 
the place where she had sent the lady. 
A right worthy dame is this same 
Duchess, and a stately ; and that young 
King, as they call him, seems hard to 
please, for he told Berry that his wife's 
courtliness and ease in his reception were 
far above aught that he found here. 
What he means is past a plain man, for 
as to Berry’s wife she is handy, and 
notable enough, and ’tis well he loves 
her so well; but what a little brown 
thing it is, for a man to have gone 
through such risks for. Nothing to 
look at beside his mother !” 

“If you could only see Madame de 
Selinville!” sighed Philip; then “Ah! 
sir, you would know the worth of 
Eustacie had you seen her in yonder 
town.” 

“ Very like!” said Sir Marmaduke ; 
“ but after all our fears at home ofa 
fine court madam, it takes one aback to 
see a little homely brown thing, clad 
like a serving wench. Well, Dame Nan 
will not be displeased: she always said 
the girl would grow up no beauty, and 
"tis the way of women to brook none 
fairer than themselves ! Better so. She 


is a good Protestant, and has done rarely 
by you, Phil.” 

“Truly, I might be glad ’twas no 
court madam that stood by me when 
Berry was called back to the fight : and 
for the little one, ’tis the loveliest and 
bravest little maid I ever saw. Have 
they told you of the marigolds, father ?” 

“ Why, the King told the whole to 
the Duchess, so Berry said, and then 
drank the health of the daughter of the 
bravest of knights ; and Berry held her 
up in his arms to bow again, and drink 
to them from his glass. Berry looked a 
proud man, I can tell you, and a comely, 
spite of his baldness ; and ’tis worth 
having come here to see how much you 
lads are thought of—though to be sure 
tis not often the poor creatures here 
see so much of an Englishman as we 
have made of Berry.” 

Philip could not but laugh. “’Tis 
scarce for that that they value him, 
sir.” 

“Say you so? Nay, methinks his 
English heart and yours did them good 
service. Indeed, the King himself told 
me as much by the mouth of Merry- 
court. May that youngster’s head only 
not be turned! Why, they set him at 
table above Berenger, and above half 
the King’s gentlemen. Even the 
Duchess makes as if he were one of her 
highest guests—he a poor Oxford scholar, 
doubting if he can get his bread 
by the law, and flouted as though he 
were not good enough for my daughter. 
’Tis the world topsy-turvy, sure enough! 
And that this true love that Berenger 
has run through fire and water after, 
like a knight in a pedlar’s ballad, 
should turn out a mere little, brown, 
common-luoking woman after all, not 
one whit equal to Lucy !” 

Sir Marmaduke modified his dis- 
appointment a little that night, when 
he had talked Philip into a state of 
feverishness and suffering that became 
worse under Madame de Quinet’s re- 
proofs and remedies, and only yielded 
to Eustacie’s long and patient soothing. 
He then could almost have owned that 
it was well she was not like his own 
cherished type of womanhood, and the 
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next day he changed his opinion still 
more, even as to her appearance. 

There was a great gathering of favourers 
of the Huguenot cause on that day: 
gentlemen came from all parts to consult 
with Henry of Navarre, and Madame de 
Quinet had too much sense of the fitness 
of things to allow Madame de Ribau- 
mont to appear at the ensuing banquet 
in her shabby, rusty black serge, and 
tight white borderless cap. ‘The whole 
wardrobe of the poor young Duchess 
de Quinet was placed at her service, and, 
though with the thought of her adopted 
father on her heart, she refused gay 
colours, yet when, her toilette complete, 
she sailed into Philip’s room, he almost 
sprang up in delight, and Sir Marma- 
duke rose and ceremoniously bowed as 
to a stranger, and was only undeceived 
when little Rayonette ran joyously to 
Philip, asking if Jaman was not si belle, 
st belle. 

The effects of her most unrestful 
nights had now passed away, and left 
her magnificent eyes in their full bril- 
liancy and arch fire ; the blooming glow 
was restored to her cheek ; and though 
neck, brow, and hands were browner 
than in the shelter of convent or palace, 
she was far more near absolute beauty 
than in former days, both from counte- 
nance and from age. Her little proud 
head was clustered with glossy locks of 
jet, still short, but curling round her 
brow and neck, whose warm brunette 
tints contrasted well with the delicate, 
stiffened cobweb of her exquisite stand- 
ing ruff, which was gathered into a 
white satin bodice, with a skirt of the 
same material, over which swept a rich 
black brocade train open in front, with 
an open body and half-sleeves with 
falling lace; and the hands, delicate and 
shapely as ever, if indeed a little tanned, 
held fan and handkerchief with as much 
courtly grace as though they had never 
stirred broth nor wrung out linen. Sir 
Marmaduke really feared he had the 
Court madam on his hands after all, but 
he forgot all about his fears, as she stood 
laughing and talking, and by her pretty 
airs and gestures, smiles and signs, 
making him enter into her mirth with 
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Philip, almost as well as if she had not 
spoken French. 

Even Berenger started, when he came 
up after the council to fetch her to the 
banqueting-hall. She was more entirely 
the Eustacie of the Louvre than he had 
ever realized seeing her, and yet so 
much more; and when the Duchess 
beheld the sensation she produced 
among the noblesse, it was with self-con- 
gratulation on having kept her in retire- 
ment while it was still not known that 
she was not a widow. The King of 
Navarre had already found her the only 
lady present possessed of the peculiar 
aroma of high breeding which belonged 
to the society in which both he and she 
had been most at home, and his atten- 
tions were more than she liked from one 
whose epithet of Eurydice she had never 
quite forgiven ; at least, that was the only 
reason she could assign for her distaste, 
but the Duchess understood her better 
than did Berenger, nay, better than she 
did herself, and kept her under the 
maternal wings of double form and 
ceremony. 

Serenger, meanwhile, was in great 
favour. A command had been offered 
him by the King of Navarre, who had 
promised that if he would cast in his 
lot with the Huguenots, his claims on 
all the lands of Ribaumont should be 
enforced on the King of France when 
terms were wrung from him, and Nar- 
cisse’s death removed all valid obstacle 
to their recognition ; but Berenger felt 
himself bound by all home duties to 
return to England, nor had he clear con- 
victions as to the absolute right of the 
war in which he had almost uncon- 
sciously drawn his sword. Under the 
Tudors the divine right of kings was 
strongly believed in, and it was with 
many genuine misgivings that the cause 
of Protestant revolt was favoured by 
Elizabeth and her ministers ; and Beren- 
ger, bred up in a strong sense of loyalty, 
as well as in doctrines that, as he had 
received them, savoured as little of Cal- 
vinism as of Romanism, was not ready 
to espouse the Huguenot cause with all 
his heart ; and, as he could by no means 
have fought on the side of King Henri 
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III. or the Guises, felt thankful that 
the knot could be cut by renouncing 
France altogether, according to the 
arrangement which had been defeated 
by the Chevalier’s own super-subtle 
machinations. 

At the conference of gentlemen held at 
Quinet, he had been startled by hearing 
the name of the Sieur de Bellaise, and 
had identified him with a grave, thin, 
noble-looking man, with an air of high- 
bred and patient poverty. He was a 
Catholic but no Guisard, and supported 
the middle policy of the Montmorency 
party, so far as he possessed any influ- 
ence, but his was only the weight of 
personal character, for he had merely a 
small property that had descended to 
him through his grandmother, the wife 
of the unfortunate Bellaise who had 
pined to death in the dungeon at Loches, 
under Louis XI. Here, then, Berenger 
saw the right means of ridding himself 
and his family of the burthen that his 
father had mourned over, and it only 
remained to convince Eustacie. Her 
first feeling when she heard of the King’s 
offer, was that at last her ardent wish 
would be gratified: she should see her 
husband at the head of her vassals, and 
hear the war-cry motto, “A moi Ribau- 
mont.” Then came the old representa- 
tion that the Vendéen peasants were 
faithful Catholics who could hardly be 
asked to fight on the Calvinist side. 
The old spirit rose in a flush, a pout, a 
half-uttered query why those creatures 
should be allowed their opinions. Ma- 
dame la Baronne was resuming her 
haughty temperament in the noblesse 
atmosphere ; but in the midst came the 
remembrance of having made that very 
speech in her Temple ruin—of the grave 
sad look of rebuke and shake of the 
head with which the good old minister 
had received it—and how she had sulked 
at him till forced to throw herself on 
him to hinder her separation from her 
child. She burst into tears, and as 
Berenger, in some distress, began to 
assure her that he would and could do 
nothing without her consent, she strug- 
gled to recover voice to say, “ No! no! 
I only grieve that I am still as wicked 


as ever, after these three years with 
that saint, my dear father. Do as you 
will, only pardon me, the little fierce 
one!” 

And then, when she was made to per- 
ceive that her husband would have to 
fight alone, and could not take her with 
him to share his triumphs or bind his 
wounds, at least not except by bringing 
her in contact with Henri of Navarre 
and that atmosphere of the old court, 
she acquiesced the more readily. She 
was a woman who could feel but not 
reason ; and though she loved Nid-de- 
Merle, and had been proud of it, Be- 
renger’s description of the ill-used Sieur 
de Bellaise had the more effect on her, 
because she well remembered the tradi- 
tions whispered among the peasants 
with whom her childhood had been 
passed, that the village crones declared 
nothing had gone well with the place 
since the Bellaises had been expelled, 
with a piteous tale of the broken-hearted 
lady, that she had never till now under- 
stood. 

For the flagrant injustice perpetrated 
on her uncle and cousin in the settlement 
on Berenger and herself she cared little, 
thinking they had pretty well repaid them- 
selves, and not entering into Berenger’s 
deeper view, that this injustice was the 
more to be deplored as the occasion of 
their guilt, but she had no doubt or 
question as to the grand stroke of yield- 
ing up her claims on the estate to the 
Sieur de Bellaise. The generosity of the 
deed struck her imagination, and if Be- 
renger would not lead her vassals to battle, 
she did not want them. There was no 
difficulty with Sir Marmaduke : he only 
vowed that he liked Berenger’s wife all 
the better for being free of so many 
yards of French dirt tacked to her petti- 
coat, and Philip hated the remembrance 
of those red sugar-loaf pinnacles far too 
much not to wish his brother to be rid 
of them. 

M. de Bellaise, when once he under- 
stood that restitution was intended, as- 
tonished Sir Marmaduke by launching 
himself on Berenger’s neck with tears of 
joy ; and Henri of Navarre, though sorry 
to lose such a partisan as the young 
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Baron, allowed that the Bellaise claims, 
being those of a Catholic, might serve 
to keep out some far more dangerous 
person whom the Court partly might 
select in opposition to an outlaw and a 
Protestant like M. de Ribaumont. 

**So you leave us,” he said in private 
to Berenger, to whom he had taken a 
great liking. “I cannot blame you for not 
casting your lot into such a witch’s cal- 
dron as this poor country. My friends 
think I dallied at court like Rinaldo in 
Armida’s garden. They do not under- 
stand that when one bears the name of 
Bourbon one does not willingly make 
war with the Crown, still less that the 
good Calvin left a doctrine bitter to the 
taste, and tough of digestion. May be, 
since I have been forced to add my 
spoon to stir the cauldron, it may clear 
itself ; if so, you will remember that you 
have rights in Normandy and Picardy.” 

This was the royal farewell. Henry 
and his suite departed the next morn- 
ing, but the Duchess insisted on re- 
taining her other guests till Philip’s 
cure should be complete. Meantime, 
Claude de Méricour had written to his 
brother and arranged a meeting with 
him. He was now no boy who could 
be coerced, but a staid, self-reliant, 
scholarly person, with a sword by his 
side and an English passport to secure 
him, and his brother did not regard 
him as quite the disgrace to his family 
he had at first deemed him. He was 
at least no rebel; and though the law 
seemed to French eyes infinitely beneath 
the dignity of a scion of nobility, still 
it was something not to have him a 
heretic preacher, and to be able at 
least to speak of him as betrothed to 
the sister of the Baron de Ribaumont. 
Moreover, that Huguenot kinsman, whose 
extreme Calvinist opinions had so nearly 
revolted Méricour, had died and left 
him all his means, as the only Pro- 
testant in the family ; and the amount, 
when Claude arranged matters with 
his brother, proved to be sufficient to 
bear him through his expenses hand- 
somely as a student, with the hope of 
marriage so soon as he should have 
kept his terms at the Temple. 
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And thus the good ship Throstle 
bore home the whole happy party to 
Weymouth, and good Sir Marmaduke 
had an unceasing cause for exultation 
in the brilliant success of his mission 
to France. 

After all, the first to revisit that 
country was no other than the once home- 
sick Philip. He wearied of inaction, 
and thought his county neighbours 
ineffably dull and lubberly, while they 
blamed him for being a fine, Frenchitied 
gentleman, even while finding no fault 
with their old friend Berenger, or that 
notable little, lively, housewifely lady 
his wife, whose broken English and 
bright simplicity charmed every one. 
Sorely Philip needed something to do ; 
he might have been a gentleman pen- 
sioner, but he had no notion, he said, 
of loitering after a lady to boat and 
hunt, when such a king as Henry of 
Navarre was in the field ; and he agreed 
with Eustacie in her estimate of the 
Court, that it was horribly dull, and 
wanting in all the sparkle and brilliancy 
that even he had perceived at Paris. 

Eustacie gladly retreated to house- 
wifery at Combe Walwyn, but a stre- 
nuous endeavour on Lady Thistlewood’s 
part to marry her stepson to a Dorset 
knight’s daughter, together with the 
tidings of the renewed war in France, 
spurred Philip into wringing permis- 
sion from his father to join the King 
of Navarre as a volunteer. 

Years went by, and Philip was only 
heard of in occasional letters, accom- 
panied by presents to his sisters and to 
little Rayonette, and telling of marches, 
exploits, and battles—how he had taken 
a standard of the Ligue at Coutras, and 
how he had led a charge of pikemen at 
Ivry, for which he received the thanks 
of Henri 1V. But, though so near 
home, he did not set foot on English 
ground till the throne of France was 
secured to the hero of Navarre, and he 
had marched into Paris in guise very 
unlike the manner he had left it. 

Then home he came, a browned, 
gallant-looking warrior, the pride of 
the county, ready for repose and for 
aid to his father in his hearty old age, 
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and bearing with him a pressing in- 
vitation from the King to Monsieur 
and Madame de Ribaumont to resume 
their rank at Court. Berenger, who 
had for many years only known himself 
as Lord Walwyn, shook his head. “I 
thank the King,” he said, “but I am 
better content to breed up my children 
as wholly English, He bade me to 
return when he should have stirred 
the witch’s caldron into clearness. 
Alas! all he has done is to make 
brilliant colours shine on the vapour 
thereof. Nay, Phil; I know your 
ardent love for him, and marvel not 
at it. Before he joined the Catholic 
Church I trusted that he might have 
given truth to the one party, and unity 
to the other; but when the clergy 
accepted him with all his private vices, 
and he surrendered unconditionally, I 
lost hope. I fear there is worse in 
store. Queen Catherine did her most 
fatal work of evil when she corrupted 
Henry of Navarre.” 

“If you say more, Berry, I shall be 
ready to challenge you!” said Philip. 
“When you saw him, you little knew 
the true king of souls that he is, his 
greatness, or his love for his country.” 

“Nay, I believe it; but tell me, 
Philip, did you not hint that you had 
been among former friends—at Lucon, 
you said, I think ?” 

Philip’s face changed. “Yes. It was 
for that I wished to see you alone. 
My troop had to occupy the place. I 
had to visit the convent to arrange for 
quartering my men so as least to scan- 
dalize the sisters. The Abbess came to 
speak tome. I knew her only by her 
eyes! She is changed —aged, wan, 
thin with their discipline and fasts— 
but she once or twice smiled as she 
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alone in old times could smile. 


charity, her penances, and truly her 
face is”—he could hardly speak —“ like 
that of a saint. She knew me at once, 
asked for you all, and bade me tell you 
that now she prays for you and yours 
continually, and blesses you for having 
opened to her the way of peace. Ah! 
Berry, I always told you she had not 
her equal.” 

“Think you so even now?” 

“How should I not, when I have 
seen what repentance has made of 
her?” 

“So!” said Berenger, rather sorrow- 
fully, “our great Protestant champion 
has still left his heart behind him in a 
French convent.” 

“Stay, Berenger! do you remember 
yonder villain conjurer’s prediction that 
I should wed none but a lady whose 
cognizance was the leopard ?” 

“ And you seem bent on accomplish- 
ing it,” said Berenger. 

“Nay! but in another manner—that 
which you devised on the spur of the 
moment. Berenger, I knew the sorcerer 
spake sooth when that little moonbeam 
child of yours brought me the flowers 
from the rampart. 1 had speech with 
her last night. She has all the fair 
loveliness that belongs of right to your 
mother’s grandchild, but her eye, blue 
as it is, has the Ribaumont spirit ; the 
turn of the head and the smile are 
what I loved long ago in yonder lady, 
and, above all, she is her own sweet 
self. Berenger, give me your daughter 
Beérangére, and I ask no portion with 
her but the silver bullet. Keep the 
pearls for your son’s heirloom; all I 
want with Rayonette is the silver 
bullet.” 
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THE RHINE FRONTIER. 


In a charming but now almost forgotten 
book,! Victor Hugo relates how, on a 
July morning in 1839, he left Paris in 
search of trees and sky—things which 
were not then to be seen in its narrow 
streets. He went to Meaux, Epernay, 
Rheims, Namur, Liége, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and thus proceeded eastward until he 
was stopped by the Rhine. The great 
river, with its broad yellow stream, its 
grand historical associations and poetical 
legends, fascinated and enthralled him. 
“I looked long,” he says, “at this 
“proud and noble river, violent, but 
“without fury—savage, fretful, yet 
“ majestic. It was swelled and magni- 
“ficent at the time I crossed it. It 
“wiped its yellow mane against the 
“boats of the bridge ; . . . its banks 
“ were fading away in the twilight ; its 
“ voice was a mighty but peaceful roar.” 
The poet then goes on to describe, with 
his usual picturesque eloquence, the 
most famous of the Rhine cities and 
landscapes among which he wandered, 
and dreamt, and philosophized for more 
than three months. But the most 
curious part of his book is the con- 
cluding chapter, in which he discusses 
the claims of France to the Rhine fron- 
tier. He begins by sketching, in a few 
broad and vivid touches, the political 
situation at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. The most prominent 
figures in the picture are two Powers 
which, according to Hugo, were the 
natural enemies of Europe. One of 
these represented the spirit of conquest ; 
the other, that of commerce. The 
first was Turkey; the second, Spain. 
These two bugbears of our grandfathers 
have now disappeared. ‘Turkey is being 
devoured by paper-money, “ that vermin 
of rotten states;” England possesses 
Gibraltar, “like the savage who sews on 
“ his cloak the claws of the lion he has 
“killed.” But Europe is not yet libe- 
1 “Le Rhin.” Paris, 1845. « 


rated. To Turkey has succeeded Russia ; 
to Spain—perfidious Albion, who has 
become far stronger than Spain had ever 
been. 

After impressing his readers, in a 
dozen pages of brilliant declamation, with 
the immensity of the power of Russia, 
and especially of England, Hugo urges 
that the natural defenders of Europe 
against the two giants who hang on her 
skirts are France and Germany. It 
was to prevent their union that England, 
by a master-stroke of profound policy, 
gave the left bank of the Rhine to 
Prussia—“a state of yesterday which 
“has the future of Germany in its 
“ hands,”—and thereby created a stand- 
ing object of dispute between the Ger- 
mans and the French. “The installation 
*‘ of Prussia in the Rhenish provinces,” 
he adds, “ was the capital achievement 
“of the Congress of Vienna. It was 
“due to the great cleverness of Lord 
*« Castlereagh, and to the great blunder- 
“ ing of M. de Talleyrand.” 

With all his mystic language and 
fanciful analogies, Victor Hugo has here 
unquestionably hit upon the great fact 
which makes the question of the Rhine 
frontier at once so important and so 
dangerous to Europe. Whether Castle- 
reagh was so clever, or Talleyrand so 
blind, at the Vienna Congress, as is 
above implied, may be doubted. Prussia 
at that time was a very small “great 
power,” ruled by a feeble king who only 
aspired to keep what he had got ; she 
had but little influence in Germany, and 
it would have required almost the in- 
stinct of genius—a quality certainly not 
possessed by Castlereagh—to foresee the 
greatness which was in store for her. 
Even at the period when Hugo wrote 
the remarkable words we have quoted, 
nothing had been done by Prussia to 
lead to the belief that she would one 
day stand at the head of Germany. 
Bismarck was then a rollicking student 
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fresh from Gottingen, where he was 
chiefly known as a hard drinker and a 
bold and skilful swordsman ; the new 
king, Frederick William IV, was amnsing 
himself with amateur politics and theo- 
logy at Potsdam ; and, in the opinion 
of most military men, the institution of 
the Landwehr was an absurd traditional 
crotchet of the House of Hohenzollern, 
looking very well on paper, but utterly 
useless for real duty in the field. But 
whether it was done accidentally, or of 
set purpose, there can be no doubt that 
the transfer of the Rhine provinces to the 
possession of Prussia remains to this 
day the strongest safeguard of Europe 
against a repetition by France of the 
policy of conquest pursued by the First 
Napoleon. In the hands of Austria, or 
as a separate state, the Rhineland would 
always have been more or less under 
French influence, as it was for centuries 
before 1815. Since it has been part of 
Prussia, the advance of France north- 
ward and eastward has been barred by a 
resolute and wary antagonist, who has 
always held the country in absolute 
subjection by his martinet system of 
government, and now stands fully armed 
on the French frontier as the military 
representative of all Germany. 

What Victor Hugo predicted nearly 
thirty years ago has now come to pass. 
Austria has become “the past of 
Germany, Prussia her future.” Since 
Sadowa, the Rhine provinces—for the 
last half century a subject of contention 
between France and Prussia—have al- 
ready three or four times almost been 
the battle-ground of a tremendous war. 
Becker’s famous song: “ They shall not 
have it—our free German Rhine!” has 
at this moment a far deeper meaning 
than when it was sung in German beer- 
houses in 1840; for jealousy and disap- 
pointment on one side, and the pride of 
success on the other, have now, more 
than ever, made France desire to take 
the Rhine, and Germany determine to 
keep it. 

It is often asserted by French writers 
that the Rhinelanders of the left bank 
would be glad to exchange the rule of 
Prussia for that of France. This may 
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have been the case in former times ; it 
is certainly not so now. Every German 
has since 1866 felt a natural pride in be- 
longing to the Fatherland; and the Rhine- 
landers, by race, language, and character, 
undoubtedly belong to the great German 
nation, different as they are in many 
respects from their countrymen of the 
North. Count Bismarck once dashed off, 
with his characteristic verve, a humorous 
and life-like sketch of the typical German 
in his relations to society and his govern- 
ment. “ Individualism,” he said, “is the 
“ radical vice of our nation. Every one 
‘* here lives apart in his own little corner, 
“ with his own particular opinions, sur- 
* rounded by his own wife and children, 
“ always suspecting the government as 
“ well as his neighbour, estimating every- 
“thing from his own personal point of 
“ view, but never from that of the mass. 
“ Thesentiment of individualism, and the 
“‘ mania of contradiction, are developed in 
“ him to an inconceivable degree. Show 
** him an open door, and rather than pass 
“ through it he will make a hole in the 
* wall.” This self-contained and critical 
spirit is to be found in abundance on 
the Rhine, especialiy when, as constantly 
happens, the easy-going people of the 
country come into collision with the 
hard, centralizing officialism of Berlin. 
It is not a little remarkable that the 
Prussians — the Frenclimen of Ger- 
many—with all their energy and in- 
telligence, have utterly failed in assimi- 
lating the Rhinelanders, as the French 
have assimilated the Alsatians, for in- 
stance. This is, perhaps, to a certain 
extent attributable to Rhenish inertness. 
Never was the theory about the cha- 
racter of a nation being determined by 
whether it drinks wine or beer so utterly 
disproved as in the Rhine provinces. 
The beer-drinking Prussian is gay, 
quick-witted, and enterprising; the 
Rhinelander, whose existence is passed 
among vineyards, who drinks and talks 
about wine from morning till nigit,' 


1 The wonderful capacity for drink of the 
Rhinelanders is amusingly illustrated by 
Goethe in his journals. “The Bishop of 
Mayence,” he says, “ once delivered a sermon 
against drunkenness, and after painting in 




















is slow and prosy, detests work, and 
stolidly resists all innovations. Give 
him his pipe, his pfannkuchen, his bottle 
of wine, and a few boon companions 
with whom he may verbosely discuss 
his gains at the lottery or the prospects 
of the vintage, and his highest aspira- 
tions will be satisfied. The village 
politician, so often to be met with in 
Prussia Proper, is unknown on the 
Rhine. It is a sleepy, comfortable, 
pleasant country, richly endowed by 
nature with lovely scenes and a fruitful 
soil, without the pauperism that breeds 
political discontent, or the manufactures 
that multiply human wants and provoke 
the restless and indefinite cravings of 
our modern civilization. In spite of 
its railways, its steamboats, and its 
annual stream of tourists, it is still in 
many things far behind other European 
countries that are less populous and 
not so close to the great European high- 
way. The Rhine rafts and ferry-boats, 
the ploughs and other agricultural im- 
plements on its banks, are, to all ap- 
pearance, much the same as were used 
by the Celts who inhabited the country 
fifteen hundred years ago. The nume- 
rous emblems of an almost medizval 
superstition which are scattered every- 
where remind one of Italy or Southern 
France. Even on the least-frequented 
paths, in the thick woods of beech and 


the strongest colours the evils of over-indul- 
gence, concluded as follows :—‘ But the abuse 
of wine does not exclude its use; for it is 
written that wine rejoices the heart of man. 
Probably there is no one in my congregation 
who cannot drink four bottles of wine with- 
out feeling any disturbance of his senses ; 
but if any man at the seventh or eighth 
bottle so forgets himself as to abuse and 
strike his wife and children and treat his best 
friends as enemies, let him look into his 
conscience, and in future always stop at the 
sixth bottle. Yet, if after drinking eight, or 
even ten or twelve bottles, he can still take 
his Christian neighbour lovingly by the hand, 
and obey the orders of his spiritual and 
temporal superiors, let him thankfully drink 
his modest (sic) draught. He must be careful, 
however, as to taking any more, for it is 
seldom that Providence gives any one the 
special grace to drink sixteen bottles at a 
sitting, as it has enabled me, its unworthy 
servant, to do without either neglecting my 
duties or losing my temper.’ ” 
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pine which clothe the round hills of the 
Eifel, you cannot walk a mile without 
meeting by the wayside with a cross, a 
stone slab with rude bas-reliefs repre- 
senting some incident in the life of a 
saint, or a gaudily-painted image of the 
Madonna. In the vineyards, too, you 
often see the heavy bunches of close- 
pressed grapes, their thin transparent 
skins almost bursting with the rich red 
or yellow juice, hang over roughly carved 
votive tablets, whose coarse and wea- 
ther-stained surface contrasts strangely 
with the graceful vines and their soft 
round fruit. In this romantic land, 
the miracles are as numerous, and more 
credited, than the legends, and even 
military and Protestant Prussia finds it 
impossible to supplant the monasteries 
by her barracks, or to elbow monks 
and nuns out of the railway trains with 
her troops. 

It might almost be said that there is 
nothing Prussian about the Rhine but 
its soldiers and fortresses; and even 
these look like foreign importations 
which have not yet been naturalized in 
the country. Elsewhere a group of sol- 
diers or a fortress is often a picturesque 
addition to the landscape ; on the Rhine 
it is usually an eyesore. The crowds of 
undersized and slovenly-dressed men 
you meet slouching along in loose march- 
ing order in the vicinity of the garrison 
towns are anything but pleasant to look 
upon, especially when they break rudely 
on such charming harmonies of colour 
as are to be found almost everywhere 
on those thickly-wooded ridges, sloping 
down into narrow emerald-green dells, 
which form one of the most characteristic 
features of Rhine scenery. Equally 
ugly and prosaic are the fortresses. 
Ehrenbreitstein, “the Prussian Gibral- 
tar,” descends to the Rhine in a series 
of straight monotonous brick walls ; 
Coblentz, with its beautiful site, its fine 
old churches, its picturesque timber 
houses, is yet little more than a huge 
barrack. Soldiers fill the streets and 
restaurants, every hill is a fortification, 
and the Rhine itself here looks like a 
huge moat. The contrast between 
these hideous instruments of modern 
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warfare and the quiet beauty of the sur- 
rounding country is almost painful. 

sut if Prussia has failed to instil into 
the homely Rhinelanders any of her 
warlike and enterprising spirit, she has 
at least thoroughly established her do- 
minion both over them and their country. 
Prussian officialism is supreme, and, 
what is just now even more important, 
Prussian militarism as well. You see 
in the most retired villages — places 
which seem the very ideal of pastoral 
tranquillity—the well-known inscription 
on the first and last house announcing the 
company and regiment of the Landwehr 
for which the villagers are recruited, and 
the military law is everywhere rigidly 
executed and _ submissively obeyed. 
Years ago the Rhinelanders grumbled at 
being thus dragooned, and even looked 


with a longing eye to France, but they: 


could not long resist the superior energy 
of their Prussian rulers, and they have 
now become so accustomed to the yoke 
that they no longer feel it as a grievance. 
As for the country, every weak point 
has been fortified to the utmost. The 
two principal towns in the Rhine pro- 
vinces—Cologne, the commercial capital, 
and Coblentz, the military capital— 
have each a garrison of 5,000 men, and 
are defended by works which would 
present formidable obstacles to an in- 
vader. Coblentz, especially, is now one 
of the strongest places in Europe. The 
forts of Alexander, Constantine, and the 
Carthusian hill render the town unap- 
proachable by an enemy from Mayence or 
Bingen ; and the huge fortifications of the 
Petersberg, forming an entrenched camp 
capable of accommodating an army of 
100,000 men, entirely command the long 
stretch of flat country which extends in 
the direction of Cologne and Trives— 
that famous plain on which the Romans, 
the Normans, the Guelphs, the Swedes, 
the Spaniards, and the French, have for 
more than eighteen centuries fought and 
bled. These powerful defences on the 
north, south, and west are completed 
by the almost impregnable fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein on the east. Ehren- 
breitstein overlooks all the surrounding 
hills, and is only accessible from the 
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north, on which side it is protected by 
a double line of works. A sixth fort, 
that of Asterstein, on the Pfaffendorf 
hill, south of Ehrenbreitstein, completes 
the circle. Forty miles higher up is 
Mayence, with a Prussian garrison, 
though as yet nominally not annexed to 
the Prussian state. It was one of the 
‘federal fortresses” which, by the con- 
vention of 1815, were to be maintained 
for the protection of Germany against 
France, and five out of the twenty-five 
millions taken from the French military 
contribution for strengthening the de- 
fences of the Lower Rhine were ex- 
pended in fortifying it. In former times 
Mayence had such a reputation for 
strength that it was attacked more fre- 
quently than any other German for- 
tress. During the Thirty Years’ War it 
fell into the hands of the French, who 
evacuated it after the Peace of West- 
phalia. In 1688 they once more be- 
sieged and captured it, but lost it again 
in the following year. In 1792 it yielded 
to the French under Custine, was re- 
taken by the Prussians after a four 
months’ siege, made a valiant defence 
against the repeated attacks of the Re- 
publican army during the years 1795 
and 1796, and was finally given up to 
France in consequence of a secret article 
in the Treaty of Campo Formio in 1797. 
For seventeen years Mayence was a 
French city ; it was taken from Napo- 
leon, with the rest of the Rhenish towns, 
in 1814. Though Buonaparte called it 
“the key of the Continent,” it may be 
doubted whether, with our new system 
of warfare, it is as strong as Coblentz. 
The fortifications, consisting of an inner 
wall with fourteen bastions and a citadel, 
a line of forts communicating with each 
other by a glacis, and extensive en- 
trenchments (the whole garrisoned by 
8,000 men), are said by military men to 
be somewhat old-fashioned ; the position, 
however, is enormously strong, and a 
French army would probably find it 
more difficult to take now than when it 
was defended by the troops of the arch- 
bishops and electors of Nassau. 

The third fortress of the “ German 
quadrilateral,” as M. Emile de Girardin 
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calls it, is Rastadt, in Baden, whose 
expected occupation by Prussia France 
now threatens to make a casus belli. 
It was built, like other Rhine fortifica- 
tions, with French money after 1815, 
and is considered to be equal in strength 
to Mayence. Nine years after its com- 
pletion under the superintendence of 
Austrian engineers, it was occupied by 
Baden insurgents, who were captured 
by the Prussians in June 1849, after a 
three weeks’ siege. Landau and Ger- 
mersheim, on the opposite bank, are both 
Bavarian fortresses. The former, which 
belonged to France for more than a 
century (1680 to 1702, and 1714 to 
1814) and was almost entirely rebuilt by 
Vauban, has now lost much of its old 
reputation. The outer works were 
pulled down last year, and the small 
Bavarian garrison of 3,000 men could 
hardly hold it against a determined 
enemy. Germersheim has some strong 
but not very extensive fortifications, 
erected about thirty years ago. The list 
of Rhine fortresses (Luxemburg being 
now almost dismantled) is closed by 
Saarlouis, on the French frontier, said 
to have been built by Vauban in a 
twelvemonth in consequence of a bet 
he made with Louis X1V. 

To attack a country thus protected 
would certainly test all the powers of 
even so thoroughly military a nation as 
France. While holding Coblentz, Ma- 
yence, and Rastadt (which would, of 
course, at once be occupied by Prussian 
troops directly war appeared inevitable), 
Prussia might confidently await, with a 
comparatively small force, the onset of 
the French, and would then be able, by one 
of those quick and sudden marches which 
were so successiul in 1866, to move an 
army on Paris through the open country 
between the Vosges and the Moselle. All 
the advantages in such a struggle would 
be on the side of Prussia; she would 
have the whole of Germany at her back, 
and a deep, wide, rapid river, defended 
by all the resources of modern military 
art, between her and her enemy ; while 
France would have not only to besiege 
some of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, but to protect a naked fron- 
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tier not two hundred miles from her 
capital. It is certain that France 
would never attempt to enter on so 
unequal a conflict alone, however great 
might be the provocation. Unfortu- 
nately there are many European ques- 
tions still unsettled, many aspirations 
still unfulfilled, and more than one 
Power would be only too ready to offer 
its alliance in return for the satisfaction 
of its national wants. There can be 
little doubt, for instance, that Italy 
would lend her troops to any Govern- 
ment, and for almost any purpose, if by 
so doing she could get Rome; and 
Russia would certainly not hesitate by 
assisting either Prussia or France to 
purchase their support for her designs 
on Constantinople. Indeed, the only 
great Power on the Continent which 
now seems really to desire peace is 
Austria. Baron Beust, with all his 
faults, has had the wisdom to perceive 
that the true interests of his adopted 
country require that it should pursue 
a pacific policy, and he has consistently 
held to this view ever since he became 
Minister at Vienna. His recent speech 
on the Army Bill seems to us to have 
been made the subject of much un- 
merited censure. Because he said that 
Austria requires for her safety an army of 
800,000 men, people immediately leaped 
to the conclusion that he is contemplat- 
ing revenge for Sadowa. It is all very 
well for us in England—whom, thank 
Heaven, no one dreams of attacking—to 
talk of,a reduction of armaments; but 
Austria—with Italian sympathisers in 
the Tyrol, with Russian agitators in all 
her Slavonic provinces, and with a Pan- 
Rouman movement on her eastern fron- 
tier, which penetrates deep into her own 
territory and is openly fomented from 
Bucharest—has enemies on every side. 
A war with Russia or Roumania, or 
both, is only a question of time, and it 
would be worse than folly for the Aus- 
trian Government not to keep itself 
prepared to meet the danger when it 
comes. 
“L’Empereur meurt d'envie et decrainte 
de vous faire la guerre,” said a diplo- 
matist from Paris to Count Bismarck 
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last summer. ‘“ Nous n’avons ni envie 
ni crainte de la faire,” was the reply. 
These few words exactly describe the 
present situation. Doubtless, by natural 
disposition, Napoleon IIT. is a friend of 
peace. If his empire has not been 
always pacific, as he promised it would 
be, this was not because he loved peace 
less, but because he loved himself and 
his dynasty more. And now the case 
has again arisen where his peaceful 
tendencies are dominated by what he 
supposes to be the interests of his throne, 
The French nation is humiliated by 
incessant failures abroad, and provoked 
by the denial of liberty at home. With 
that hesitation, almost approaching 
cowardice, that has ere now made him 
withdraw from an enterprise almost 
before he had well entered upon it, 
Napoleon fears to give his people liberal 
institutions lest they should use them 
to overthrow his government, and 
trembles at the risk of losing all by 
one Prussian victory if he goes to war. 
But he must do something, and terrible 
as are the risks of a defeat, a successful 
campaign on the Rhine would at once 
restore his popularity, and secure his 
dynasty—objects which he has vainly 
spent so many years to achieve. No 
wonder that, harassed by incessant 
opposition, feeling day by day his 
throne slip from under him, he should 
burn to strike the blow which is either 
to shatter the imperial edifice to the 
ground, or give solidity and firmness to 
its shaky foundations. As fgr King 
William, he would consider the advan- 
tages of a successful war pretty equally 
balanced by its disadvantages. That it 
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would draw closer the bonds of German 
unity is a truth which is now so obvious 
as to be almost trite. Such a result, 
however, would be far from satisfactory 
to the Government at Berlin, which has 
become more reactionist than ever since 
Count Bismarck has been compelled by 
illness to withdraw himself from public 
affairs. The Manteuffel party in Prussia 
would look upon a victory which in- 
creased the power of the German people 
at the expense of that of the Prussian 
crown very much in the light of a 
defeat. Any territorial conquests would 
be out of the question; for though 
Prussia is probably strong enough to 
hold her own, she is not strong enough 
to take anything from France, and a 
war for the protection of Germany could 
not afford any pretext for the annexation 
of a German state. The great advantage 
to Prussia of a decisive campaign would 
be the termination of the present state of 
uncertainty, which paralyses her trade, 
and compels her to keep her armaments 
on a war footing—an important ‘con- 
sideration, now that, for the first time 
in her history, her budget shows a large 
deficit. But in this, too, the gain of 
Prussia would be that of Germany, with 
whose interests her own are now in- 
dissolubly connected. Whatever may 
be the feeling of their Government, the 
Prussian people can only hail with joy 
any event which brings them nearer to 
a great German national unity. If the 
war must come, they will at least hope 
that “blood and iron” may once more, 
as in 1866, weld more strongly together 
the members of the Fatherland. 
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LOCAL LECTURES FOR WOMEN.! 


BY FREDERIC 


History repeats herself in the tale of 
great reforms. First of all, vague com- 
plaints and impossible projects are heard 
and cease again at intervals, like broken 
dreams before the day. Then the suf- 
ferers learn to take a juster view of their 
trouble, and to estimate how little or how 
much can actually be done to relieve it. 
When they have learnt this the real con- 
flict begins. The fabric of injustice or 
of ignorance is assailed from a hundred 
points ; on every side allies start up 
whom nothing but the sense of isolation 
has kept silent till now. Principles 
and counter-principles are stormily dis- 
cussed, schemes of all kinds are venti- 
lated, resolutions are passed, and divisions 
taken. At last the hour of victory comes ; 
sometimes late and lingering, sometimes 
nobly in advance of hope. But it is 
almost always found that, beneath the 
turmoil, some quiet, unostentatious 
agencies have been at work and have 
done not a little towards the ultimate 
discovery of the right or removal of the 
wrong. The prison-house has not only 
been shaken by the thunder, but also 
sapped by the stream. 

It is clear that we are on the brink of 
a great change in the whole system of 
written and unwritten laws which bear 
upon women, The coincidence in time 
and convergence in direction of so many 
distinct and disconnected movements 
affecting the status of women, is a sign 
politically unmistakeable. And one of 
the indications of the healthy and neces- 
sary character of the impending changes 
is this,—that private agencies are already 
beginning to put in operation, on a small 
scale, several of the projected reforms, 


1 “Prospectus and Rules of the North of 
England Council for promoting the Higher 
Education of Women.” Secretary, Miss A. J. 
Clough, care of S. Smith, Esq. Combe Hurst, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 
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and to find their practical working satis- 
factory and safe. For instance, the 
“Rochdale Equitable Pioneers” have 
already taken measures, supported at 
present by moral force rather than legal 
stringency, to secure the co-operative 
shares and savings-banks deposits of the 
married women of their society from the 
clutch of drunken or improvident hus- 
bands. Here we have an instance of a 
public wrong righting itself by indi- 
vidual agencies, and affording good hope 
that legislation will follow where private 
equity has led. 

Again, there is a widespread demand 
that the professions, and especially the 
profession of medicine, should be thrown 
open to women. And here also we find 
that a few ladies have taken the matter 
into their own hands, and found an 
entrance by honourable though rugged 
ways into the ranks of those who heal ; 
and we find that the good results of this 
have been so clear that the great Uni- 
versity of Paris has just thrown open to 
women its medical degrees. Lastly, one 
of the most urgently expressed demands 
of the day is for a higher education for 
women—for State encouragement, for 
admission to universities, for fresh en- 
dowments, or at least for the restoration 
of endowments unjustly diverted from 
their original destination. Well, in this 
direction also an unofficial agency has 
arisen, which, in a year’s time, has 
dotted the United Kingdom with com- 
panies of young women, receiving an 
education in many respects as good as 
their brothers’, and affording, by the 
social, financial, and intellectual success 
of these local lectures, a happy augury 
for the future training of their sex. 

The first item of progress which I 
have to notice is the formation of asso- 
ciations of schoolmistresses in the large 
towns of the north, These rallying- 
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points for scattered teachers are a greater 
boon than the world, which knows little 
of such women, can readily imagine ; 
for the worst misfortune of the school- 
mistress is her isolation. Masters in 
schools are mainly University men, and 
so hang together; but the schoolmistress 
has often had to teach herself, and 
scarcely knows any one in the world. 
Solitude like this is apt not only to de- 
press, but to demoralize ; for the school- 
mistress, unsupported by the opinion of 
other teachers, will often yield in despair 
to the fancies of ignorant parents,— 
fancies which she finds the power and 
the courage to resist when she knows 
that her own educational convictions 
have been successfully reduced to prac- 
tice by other schoolmistresses more expe- 
rienced than herself. These associations 
combined to form a North of England 
Council for promoting the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women, of which Mrs. Butler 
was elected president, and Miss Clough 
secretary ; and the Council immediately 
carried out a long-held idea of Miss 
Clough’s, which was, in a word, that 
girls’ schools, by co-operation, might 
secure first-rate teachers, who should 
give lectures of a strictly educational 
character, to be accompanied by reading 
at home and supplemented by examina- 
tions or subsidiary classes, where the 
pupils might be questioned and their 
knowledge tested. Mr. Stuart, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was the 
first lecturer thus engaged. He lectured 
in the autumn of last year on Physical 
Astronomy, in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, to audiences which 
increased after every lecture, and which 
at last numbered 600 in all. These 600 
were not all, nor most of them, school- 
girls ; very many were governesses and 
young women past the school age and 
living at home. Most of these wrote 
papers in answer to questions set after 
every lecture, and certainly showed by 
their diligence and accuracy that the 
instruction had fallen on eager and 
receptive minds, 

In the spring of this year Bradford 
joined the connexion, and the task of 
lecturing was divided between Mr. 





Charles Pearson, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Mr. Hales, Fellow of Christ 
College, Cambridge. The total audience 
in these towns increased to 640, and in 
April and May Clifton and Cheltenham 
added 250 more. 

During the summer the scheme has 
been spreading, and local lectures are 
being delivered this autumn in Man- 
chester, Bowdon, York, Sheffield, New- 
castle, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, 
Clifton, and Cheltenham. 

In England alone, then, there have 
been audiences this autumn amounting 
to some 1,500 young women in all,—as 
many as the young men at Oxford. 

The lecturers have in most cases been 
Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges; the subjects have been taken 
mainly from English history and litera- 
ture, although science of a sterner kind 
has occasionally been attempted with 
success. In Edinburgh a scheme sub- 
stantially the same has been started with 
brilliant success. Here, however, the 
impulse was given, not so much by actual 
teachers as by private ladies interested 
in education, and especially by Mrs. Cru- 
delius. The “ Edinburgh Ladies’ Educa- 
tional Association” numbers among its 
honorary members nearly all the leading 
men of the city, while its connexion 
with the University is maintained by the 
choice of the lecturers from among the 
Edinburgh Professors. Last winter Pro- 
fessor Masson delivered a course of thirty 
lectures on the History of English Litera- 
ture, which were attended by 265 pupils, 
94 of whom, by written essays and a 
written examination, obtained profes- 
sorial certificates on the same terms as 
University men. Most of the stu- 
dents were between twenty-two and 
thirty-five years old. Their papers 
received the highest praise from one of 
the University examiners who was en- 
gaged to look them over, and the serious 
importance attached by the University 
to the movement is attested by the an- 
nouncement for the coming winter of a 
second course on English Literature 
from Professor Masson, a course on Logic 
and Mental Philosophy from Professor 
Fraser, and a course on Experimental 
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Physics from Professor Tait. Each 
course. is to consist of forty lectures, 
delivered at the rate of two per week, 
and it is hoped that the Professors will 
resume and repeat their subjects every 
year. Similar courses have been de- 
livered by the Professors at Glasgow, 
and at the Queen’s College, Belfast.! 

It is remarkable also that at almost 
the same moment when these local 
lectures began in England, M. Duruy, 
the Minister of Education in France, 
issued a circular to the Recteurs, calling 
their attention to the deficiency of a 
higher education for women, and order- 
ing them to supply it, which has been 
done in some fifty towns by the repetition 
on behalf of women of the courses of 
secondary instruction which are afforded 
in the provinces to young men. In 
Italy, too, a very strong desire for higher 
education has lately been shown by many 
Italian ladies, who believe that their 
country needs above all things a social 
renovation which the gross ignorance of 
Italian women renders at present im- 
possible. 

I have not space to compare at length 
the benefit which a young woman may 
receive from these local lectures with the 
benefit which her brother may be re- 
ceiving at college, but I may just remark 
that I do not see why, so far as actual 
teaching goes, the sister need have at all 
the worst of it. Divinity Professors, 
paid at the rate of a hundred pounds a 
lecture, she certainly will not get, but 
the modest remuneration of the men 
who do the real work of the Universities 
may easily be rivalled by the co-opera- 
tive guineas of such a class as the schools 
and homes of any large town can supply. 
And experience shows that this cate- 
chetical teaching is more useful to most 
young people than private reading would 
be. “A mere book,” says Plato, “ can- 
not speak or question or answer for itself,” 
while the lecturer, as has been observed, 
is not only a speaking book, but many 


1 I am sorry to hear that the Ladies’ Insti- 
tute, Belfast, has been closed for the winter, 
on account of the opposition shown by Dr. 
Henry, Principal of the Queen's College, 
Belfast. 
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books, and a book in English and not 
in German. The contact of mind with 
mind is a metaphor, but in the case of 
oral teaching it is a metaphor closer to 
the facts. And women are still more 
susceptible to this advantage than men. 
This, at least, is a difference which has 
been widely noticed in practice, and 
such differences are worth noticing, for 
it is only by providing for the differences 
in the habits of the minds of the sexes 
that we shall do justice to their essential 
equality. This remark applies not only 
to the methods, but to the subjects of 
teaching, and it is probable that a solu- 
tion of the vexed question of a common 
test for the two sexes will ultimately be 
found in an extension of the principle of 
alternative papers of equal difficulty but 
in different subjects, already adopted in 
our Cambridge Local Examinations and 
elsewhere. One or two collateral advan- 
tages of the local lectures may be briefly 
hinted at :—l. They contain within 
themselves a germ of University exten- 
sion. 2. They confront young women 
in a reasonable manner with reasonable 
men. 3. They encourage and help 
governesses, who attend in large num- 
bers, and are glad to hear good teaching 
and to know of the best books. 
4. They form a nucleus for educational 
libraries and for the friendships of fellow- 
students. 5. They pay. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the lectures are of a strictly educational 
character. After each lecture the lec- 
turer sets questions which are answered 
on paper: he corrects, annotates, and 
returns each answer severally. And 
let him remember that girls are weaker 
and cannot stand so much teaching as 
boys, and that this is a reason that when 
they are taught they should be taught 
not worse, but better. 

There are still probably many parents 
who, without fears on the score of 
health, without difficulties on the score 
of money, do yet desire to debar their 
daughters from the pursuit of the nobler 
learning, through some idea that love of 
knowledge is not a genuine virtue, and 
that ignorance in women is agreeable to 
men. ‘These are the parents of whom 
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the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
tell us that accomplishments are all 
they really wish their daughters to 
learn, and these with the view of secur- 
ing husbands. Now, to condescend for 
a moment to the tone of those persons’ 
minds, I would tell them that even as 
children of this world they are less wise 
in their generation than the children of 
light. Matchmaking mothers, like other 
tacticians, are apt to underrate the sense 
of their adversaries. In the battle of 
drawing-rooms, music and water-colours 
are nothing to conversation. It dves 
not pay anything like so well for a girl 
to be accomplished as to be amusing. 
Now nobody can amuse one long who is 
not well-informed. It is all nonsense 
about men being afraid of information 
in a wife. Young men about to marry 
are not such fools as they look. At 
any rate it is the best policy to be pre- 
pared for either event, and to remember 
that it is easy for a well-informed girl 
to imitate ignorance, if the exigencies 
of an eldest son should require it, while 
it is quite impossible for an ignorant 
girl to imitate understanding. Clever 
men are said to marry silly wives. That 
is because they cannot find sensible 
ones; and my belief is that the men 
whom ignorance charms are scarcely 
worth charming. Plutarch says that the 
man who wants to keep his wife stupid 
that she may go on caring for him, 
is like the rider who is obliged to make 
his horse kneel down before he can get 
on its back. 

You may say that it is disgraceful 
that the education of women should be 
discussed in this tone, and upheld on 
grounds like these ; and it is disgraceful. 
But is it not much more disgraceful 
that it should be necessary to uphold it 
on serious grounds and against serious 
attacks? Is it not disgraceful that men 
should be found to profane the names 
of wife and mother by speaking as if 
the fulfilment of the duties of those 
holy relationships were the exclusive 
privilege of fools ? 

“The strongest reason I have,” says 
a clergyman, “for not wishing the 
enlargement of women’s minds, is that 


it will make them irreligious.” It 
appears then that God is like a Chinese 
joss, who will fall out of any mind 
that is not narrow enough to prop Him 
up on both sides ! 

There were men in an earlier genera- 
tion who wished to keep the whole 
nation in ignorance that the nation 
might be better fitted to obey its lords. 
But these Tory peers, who would fain 
have checked manufacturing industry 
because the artisans at Leeds and Bir- 
mingham learnt how to read and write, 
and sometimes even to speak for them- 
selves—these peers, I say, were not a 
whit more foolish or more wicked than 
the men who would still lock the gate 
of knowledge upon women, because it 
is beyond their proper sphere. It is 
God, not man, who determines the 
sphere of every living thing, and He 
has determined it for men and women 
alike, by giving them an intelligence 
which it is their duty to cultivate, and 
energies which it is their duty to employ. 
The sphere of women, indeed! at least 
motherhood is within woman’s sphere, 
and is the mother’s influence—that edu- 
cational engine to which all others are 
child’s play—to be entrusted to de- 
signed incompetence and predetermined 
imbecility ? 

Prejudices revenge themselves on 
their holders, and many a man, whose 
domestic theories sound lordly till life 
has tested them, finds his own scorn of 
women return upon himself, not only 
in the nothingness and the frivolity of 
his wife, but in the disorders or the ruin 
of his son. 

But some men would have women 
educated in such things as will fit them 
for the duties and positions of wives and 
mothers, and in nothing else. The men 
who speak thus show that they have 
failed to comprehend the very first and 
most rudimentary notion of a liberal 
education. For a liberal education is 
one which is specially intended,—so far 
as man’s imperfect methods can compass 
an end so fair,—which is intended, I 
say, to fit its recipients for al/ duties 
and for any position, by rearing them 
for that most comprehensive of all duties 
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and in that earliest of all positions which 
have been summed up for ever in the 
words, “ Glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” By all means, if there be any 
branches of teaching which specially fit 
women for the duties of the home—and 
such knowledges there are, and they are 
taught too seldom now—let women learn 
them ; but understand that she will only 
learn even these things rightly if you 
teach her greater things as well; and 
remember that the benefit of each science 
or each skill is not measured by its 
practical use when we have attained to 
it, nor even by the permanence of its 
details in our memory, but by the grasp 
of mind which we have gained along 
with it, and by the gentleness and 
serenity which follow our introduction 
to truth. 

These lectures, then, are a small thing 
accomplished, but they are a great 
thing begun. And, as in all efforts 


which really help women, it is women 
who have been the first to stir. It is 
women who must go on. There are 
many men who will give them sympathy 
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and help ; there are some men who will, 
if need be, give the best years of their 
lives to the cause. But from the general 
public, women who want a higher edu- 
cation need expect nothing better than 
indifference. And indifference will do. 
All that they need is to be let alone; 
the rest must be their own act. For 
invading armies may dash the iron from 
the slave, but the freedom of the soul 
and the intellect can be conquered only 
from within. 

Let women consider, then, what a 
duty is here! Let the thoughtless re- 
member that it is not themselves only, 
but their whole sex, whom they outrage 
by frivolity or sloth. That a man should 
be pleased with ignorance in a woman 
is a folly ; that a woman should there- 
fore acquiesce in ignorance is a crime: 
for the first duty of women,—I say it 
again,-——is to please, not men, but God, 
who has set us here to help each other 
and to glorify Him, tasks which need 
— wisdom that life or death can 


HISTORICAL FORGERIES AND KOSCIUSZKO’S “FINIS POLONIA.” 


A interesting collection might be made, 
if all the so-called “ historical sayings ” 
that can be proved to be forgeries were 
put together. There are more of them 
afloat than dealers in the current political 
philosophy seem to be aware of, or are 
willing to acknowledge. In the gene- 
rality of mankind a love of the graphic 
and the striking is ingrained, to the 
detriment of the spirit of simple truth- 
fulness. People are fond of a “telling 
anecdote” that appears to “ speak 
volumes.” If once they have laid hold 
of a smart historical dictum, they cling 
to it desperately, and are apt to wax 
fierce if anybody attempts to cheat them 
out of it by a carping, inquisitive criti- 
cism. “Why should that which has 


been so well said not be true?” they 
ask with plaintive indignation. As 


to the idea that at such and such an 
important moment a man of eminence 
should have omitted to utter a pointed 
exclamation ; that he should only have 
been able to say something quite com- 
monplace, if not worse, or have held 
his peace altogether,—that notion is, 
of course, dismissed at once as perfectly 
preposterous. 

“ Rien n'est changé; ul ny a qu'un 
Frangais de plus!” is one of the 
stock-in-trade anecdotes of French Bour- 
bonists. It passes universally as a 
telling thing in connexion with the 
Restoration. Yet that mot was never 
uttered by the royal personage to whom 
it is attributed. Matters passed in 
this way. When Louis XVIII. had 
shown himself to the people in a formal 
procession, and anaccount was to bedrawn 
up of the day’s doings, several persons 
of the “inner circle” eagerly inquired 
what his Majesty had said—what re- 
mark he had made that could be put to 
an effective use in the official description. 
Wonderfully enough, nobody could re- 
member a single observation of the King. 
He had actually said nothing whatever ! 


Thereupon ensued great alarm among the 
diplomatists and chamberlains. “It is 
impossible,” suddenly exclaimed one of 
them, who knew his nation too well,— 
“it is impossible that his Majesty should 
have remained quite mute ; he must have 
made some remark!” “To be sure!” 
the others chimed in ; “ but what is it 
he can have said?” “ Why, ‘Nothing 
is changed ; there is only one Frenchman 
more !’” replied the witty person to 
whom the others looked as to the friend 
in need ; “that is clearly what he must 
have observed!” There was general 
assent ; and so the striking remark went 
to the printing office of the Moniteur. 
The next morning, Louis XVIII. no 
doubt opened his eyes very wide when 
he read how pointedly he had delivered 
himself. 

“The Guard dies, but it does not 
surrender !” is another of these fictitious 
historical sayings. General Cambronne, 
to whom it is attributed, never uttered 
it. Victor Hugo, in Les Misérables, has 
restored the true text. It is composed 
of a single word—a monosyllable—not 
fit for printing. ... That was what 
Cambronne in reality said when he was 
called upon to surrender. The exclama- 
tion, not unfrequent in the mouth of a 
French trooper, is as far removed as 
possible from the sublime and pathetic, 
and few will share the enthusiasm which 
Victor Hugo, in a fit of strange taste, 
expresses for it. But the worst remains 
to be told. There is a general notion 
abroad that the expression, “‘ The Guard 
dies, but does not surrender!” was 
heroically acted upon by him who used 
it ; yet nothing can be more erroneous. 
Not only was the thing not said,—it was 
not done. On the contrary, General 
Cambronne had the misfortune to be 
made a prisoner at Waterloo by a Hano- 
verian officer, and led over the battle- 
field by his shoulder-straps. He lived 
for years afterwards, and even served 
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under the Restoration ; but the legend 
about what he had said and acted upon 
at Waterloo lived at the same time, and 
continues to flourish to this day. 

Now these are comparatively harmless 
fictions, though they convey, in many 
instances, wrong notions as to historical 
details. But there is another class of 
alleged sayings of a more pretentious 
and, as it were, dangerous nature. To 
that class belongs the “ Finis Polonie ” 
of Kosciuszko, which inevitably crops 
up whenever Polish matters come to a 
crisis. It is an expression which has 
obtained universal currency, and is to 
be found in the works of writers who 
otherwise are accustomed to accuracy, 
and seldom take any quotation at second- 
hand. Yet that “ Finis Polonie,” too, 
is a downright forgery, against which 
Kosciuszko himself, during his exile, 
issued an indignant protest—in vain, as it 
seems ; for year by year the famous saying 
is repeated, even by those who profess to 
be the best friends of the Polish cause. 
Truly, men are fond of what they con- 
sider to be dramatic. They would 
rather give up theit hero than their 
cherished anecdote about him, let it be 
ever so false, or even insulting to his 
memory. 

“ A calumny once born can never be 
killed,” said the First Napoleon—that is 
a well-certified dictum, by a master 
in such matters. He himself, after 
having fruitlessly urged Kosciuszko to 
publish a manifesto in favour of the war 
he was about to make against Russia, had 
a proclamation of the Polish ex-Dictator 
concocted and printed in the Moniteur. 
When the indignant patriot demanded 
a rectification, it was denied to him 
point-blank. The master of a hundred 
legions would not be foiled in so small 
a matter as the forgery of a manifesto 
of one of the most distinguished men of 
his time. 

The tenacity of life which, unfortu- 
nately, seems to be inborn in historical 
falsifications, has once more been proved 
on a recent occasion, when a “ last will 
and testament” of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
that had lain buried and forgotten for 
nearly half a century in the clerk’s office 
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of a court of justice, was brought to light 
at Albemarle, in the United States of 
America. It bears date May 5th, 1798, 
and was written when the Polish ex-Dic- 
tator was on the point of leaving Europe 
for America. In this document, Kos- 
ciuszko orders that his whole fortune is 
to be employed in the purchase of negroes, 
to whom, in his name, liberty is to 
be given, and who are to be educated 
in such a manner as to be able to earn 
their livelihood for themselves and their 
families, and to become good fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wives, as 
well as patriotic citizens. Of this testa- 
ment Thomas Jefferson, formerly Pre- 
sident of the United States, was 
appointed executor. He was unable, 
owing to his old age, to undertake 
that duty; but he himself handed 
the will to the Court of Justice at 
Albemarle, on May 12th, 1819. Mr. 
William Wertenbaker, at that time 
employed to make the entry, and at 
present at Virginia University, com- 
municated this fact a few weeks ago 
to the New York Tribune, together with 
a copy of the interesting will, which 
speaks so much for the political fore- 
sight of Kosciuszko in reference to a 
country with which he had many ties of 
connexion. 

Now, one would think that if ever 
the fictitious “ Finis Polonie” could be 
expected to fail in making its hideous 
appearance, it would be in the letter of 
a man who had been judicially con- 
nected with the patriot’s testamentary 
dispositions. But no! Mr. Werten- 
baker himself unwittingly repeats the old 
fable in the very epistle in which he 
informs the world of the recovery, after 
nearly fifty years, of a document which at 
the present moment has a special interest, 
owing to the course which events have 
taken in the United States. And not 
only does Mr. Wertenbaker introduce 
once more the invention against which 
Kosciuszko so energetically protested 
in his lifetime, but he also calls it 
“ prophetic ;” thus dealing — uninten- 
tionally, no doubt—a blow against the 
hopes of a national resurrection which 
the Poles continue to cherish. 
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The invention of the “Finis Po- 
lonie” was most probably due to 
Russian agency. At any rate, it tallied 
with the interest of Muscovite state- 
craft. The public opinion of Europe, 
and the mind of the Polish people, 
were to be impressed with a notion 
of the utter hopelessness of farther 
attempts at a restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Poland. If the Czar 
succeeded in this, the process of Russifi- 
cation would be considerably facilitated. 
This, at least, may have been the secret 
motive of the forgery. No wonder, 
Kosciuszko felt indignant. 

The letter itself is preserved in the 
archives of the Ségur family. I give it 
in a literal translation from the French 
original, which has been communicated 
to me :— 


Letter of Kosciuszko to Count Ségur, author of 
the “ Décade Historique :” with regard to 
the alleged “ Finis Polonice”’ of October 10, 
1794. 


“Monsieur te ComTze,—In handing over 
to you, yesterday, the paper referring to the 
case of Mr. Adam Poninski, with regard to 
his conduct in the campaign of 1794, another 
fact in connexion with the unfortunate battle 
of Macieiowice ought to have been mentioned, 
which I have a great desire to clear up. 

“ Tgnorance or malignity with fierce pertina- 
city (s'acharnent) have put the expression ‘Finis 
Polonie’ into my mouth,—an expression I 
am stated to have made use of on that fatal 
day. Now, first of all, I had been almost 
mortally wounded before the battle was de- 
cided, and only recovered my consciousness 
two days afterwards, when I found myself in 
the hands of my enemies. In the second 
instance, if an expression like the one alluded 
to is inconsequent and criminal in the mouth 
of any Pole, it would have been far more so 
in mine. 


“When the Polish nation called me to 
the defence of the integrity, independence, 
dignity, glory, and liberty of our fatherland, 
it knew well that I was not the last Pole 
in existence, and that with my death on 
the battle-field, or elsewhere, Poland could 
not, and would not, be at an end. Every- 
thing the Poles have done since, or will do 


yet in the future, furnishes the proof that if © 


we, the devoted soldiers of the country, are 
mortal, Poland herself is immortal ; and it is 
therefore not permitted to anybody, either to 
utter or to repeat that insulting expression 
(U'outrageante épithéte) which is contained in 
the words, ‘ Finis Polonia !’ 

“ What would the French say if, after the 
battle of Rossbach in 1757, Marshal Charles 
de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, had exclaimed, 
‘ Finis Gallie!’?? Or what would they say if 
such cruel words were attributed to him in his 
biographies ? 

“T shall therefore be obliged to you if, in 
the new edition of your work, you will not 
speak any more of the ‘ Finis Polonia ;’ and I 
hope that the authority of your name will have 
its due effect with all those who in future may 
be inclined to repeat those words, and thus 
attribute to me a blasphemy against which I 
protest with all my soul. 

“My cousin and pupil, the young George 
Zenowicz, will have the honour of handing 
this letter to you. Although he intends 
devoting himself to the military career, he 
will nevertheless be happy to merit your 
kind protection, if ever circumstances should 
-~ him in a position to take advantage 
of it. 

** Receive, Monsieur le Comie, the assurance 
of my great respect. T. Koscruszko. 


“ Paris, 20 Brumaire, year XII.” 
(=30 Oct. 1803.) 


So, then, Kosciuszko called the ex- 
pression “ Finis Polonie” a “ criminal” 
one, anda “blasphemy.” Yet is anybody 
bold enough to assert that the world will 
not hear it repeated over and over again 
as one of his most glorious utterances ? 
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DIES IR. 


THE accompanying lines do not pretend to add another new version to those 
already existing of this famous hymn. But it has sometimes occurred to the 
writer that the supposed necessity of forcing all translations into triplets 
corresponding to the Latin has produced an artificial stiffness, which fails to 
represent the spirit in the attempt to preserve the form of the original. 

The only exception to this is Sir Walter Scott’s—in the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel”—and this accordingly has alone achieved a permanent and universal 
place in our English Hymnody. 

The following is an experiment of a version which has endeavoured to compress 
only where compression was needed by the sense, and to enlarge where the sense 
could only be conveyed vy enlargement. 

Some stanzas have been omitted; as, indeed, in the hymn used in the Missal 
one-third of the original poem is left out. 

Lines from Scott’s version, as well as from those of Archbishop Trench and 
Dr. Irons, have been freely used, where they represented the sense better than 
any other form of words that could be found. Into the original itself have 
been doubtless interwoven other earlier fragments: one is the opening line, taken 
directly from the Vulgate of Zephaniah i. 15; another is the stanza ascribed 
to St. Bernard. 

A. P. 8. 


Day of wrath, O dreadful day, 
When this world shall pass away, 
And the heavens together roll, 
Shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
Long foretold by saint and sage, 
David’s harp, and Sibyl’s page. 


Day of terror, day of doom, 

When the Judge at last shall come ; 
Thro’ the deep and silent gloom, 
Shrouding every human tomb, 

Shall the Archangel’s trumpet tone 
Summon all before the Throne. 
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Then shall Nature stand aghast, 
Death himself be overcast ; 

Then at her Creator’s call, 

Near and distant, great and small, 
Shall the whole creation rise 
Waiting for the Great Assize. 


Then the writing shall be read, 

Which shall judge the quick and dead : 
Then the Lord of all our race 

Shall appoint to each his place ; 

Every wrong shall be set right, 

Every secret brought to light. 


Then in that tremendous day, 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What shall I the sinner say ? 

“ What shall be the sinner’s stay?” 
When the righteous shrinks for fear, 
How shall my frail soul appear ? 





King of kings, enthron’d on high, 
In Thine awful Majesty, 

Thou who of Thy mercy free 
Savest those who sav’d shall be— 
In Thy boundless charity, 

Fount of Pity, save Thou me. 


O remember, Saviour dear, 

What the cause that brought Thee here ; 
All Thy long and perilous way 

Was for me who went astray. 

When that day at last is come, 

Call, O call the wanderer home. 


Thou in search of me didst sit 
Weary with the noonday heat, 
Thou to save my soul hast borne 
Cross and grief, and hate and scorn, 
O may all that toil and pain 

Not be wholly spent in vain ! 


















Dies Ire. 


O just Judge, to whom belongs 
Vengeance for all earthly wrongs, 
Grant forgiveness, Lord, at last, 

Ere the dread account be past. 

Lo! my sighs, my guilt, my shame! 
Spare me for Thine own great Name ! 


Thou who bad’st the sinner cease 
From her tears, and go in peace— 
Thou who to the dying thief 
Spakest pardon and relief ;— 
Thou, O Lord, to me hast given, 
Even to me, the hope of Heaven! 
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LUTHER ON CHURCH AND STATE, WITH SOME CONSIDERATIONS 
ON THE IRISH CHURCH.! 


BY THE REV. HENRY WACE. 


To say that the first practical point 
Luther had to establish was the royal 
supremacy, would, perhaps, occasion 
some surprise. Yet the extract here 
translated, and to which these remarks 
are an introduction, proves that such 
an assertion would be substantially 
correct. The royal supremacy has been 
sometimes represented as if it were 
simply a matter of English politics, or 
even as a result of the arbitrary dispousi- 
tion of the Tudors. ¢ was, on the 
contrary, the first and most important 
consequence of the essential principles 
of the Reformation. Luther could not 
advance a single step without asserting 
it; and the reason is readily apparent. 
The Church had fallen into gross cor- 
tuptions ; the darkest errors and the 
most outrageous abuses were recognised 
and defended by ecclesiastical authority. 
The question was, how the errors were 
to be refuted, and the abuses put down? 
One thing was quite certain, the Church, 
or at least the ecclesiastical authority, 
would neither admit the truth, nor con- 
sent to remove the abuses. If the Pope 
had had his way, Luther would have 
been burnt like Huss, and the Court of 
Rome would never have surrendered 
practices which were immensely lucrative, 
and in which every ecclesiastic in high 
place was interested. Who, then, was 
to interfere? Who was to insure pro- 
tection to the preacher of truth, and 


1 We willingly give insertion to the above able 
argument against the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, though without pledging the 
Magazine to that view. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of signed articles, that, the writers 
being responsible for the opinions they express, 
scope is given for a less rigid treatment of a 
question than where articles are anonymous. 
—Ep. M. M. 


by what means was the Church to be 
reformed in the teeth of the Pope? 

The treatise of Luther from which the 
following extract is taken was designed 
to answer that question. He appealed 
in it “To the Christian Nobility of the 
“ German Nation, concerning the Refor- 
“ mation of the Christian Estate.” At 
the very moment when Eck was return- 
ing to Germany with the bull of excom- 
munication, Luther was completing this 
treatise. It is described by the editor 
of the Erlangen edition as “the work 
“by which he won all hearts, and 
“ paralysed the influence of the bull 
“ with the thoughtful and unprejudiced 
“ portion of the nation.” It appeared 
in August 1520, and by the 18th of 
that month more than 4,000 copies had 
been already dispersed—a prodigious 
circulation, considering the state of 
literature at that day. In the sequel 
Luther depicts with extraordinary vigour 
and frankness the corruptions of the 
Church, and his breach from Rome was 
from the moment of this publication 
irreparable. He appealed, in a word, to 
the Government and the lay authorities 
of the German nation to take into their 
own hands the reformation which was 
needed. Some abuses, as being within 
their own control, he calls on them to 
abolish at once. For the removal of 
others he begs them to summon a general 
council, and, when it is summoned, to 
protect the freedom of its deliberations. 
Injustice and falsehood were supported 
by ecclesiastical authority, and Luther 
appeals to Casar—to the German Kaiser 
and his Diet. 

But before he could obtain a hearing, 
he had to show that such an appeal was 
right and lawful. It was denied then, 
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as it is now denied by Roman Catholics, 
by some extreme High Churchmen, and 
by Dissenters, that the temporal power 
has any right to interfere in matters of 
religion, or in the organization of the 
Church. Men were doubtless prepared 
to admit such a right, or it would 
never have been so successfully enun- 
ciated. From time immemorial princes 
had resisted the usurpations of the 
Pope, and had dared his excommunica- 
tions. But, on the whole, the Pope had 
prevailed ; and it was at first with doubt 
and hesitation that men prepared to 
dispute the absolute authority of eccle- 
siastics. The truth, in fact, which was 
to set them free had not yet been pro- 
claimed. An inveterate notion still 
prevailed that priests and monks pos- 
sessed a peculiar sanctity, and enjoyed, 
by virtue of it, special graces and powers. 
Their consecration, or their good works, 
invested them with superior merits and 
faculties. The doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, or (as Luther would have pre- 
ferred to call it) of Justification by 
Curist, swept all these differences away, 
and placed all Christians on the same 
spiritual level. The work accomplished 
by one great sacrifice, overpowered all 
minor distinctions. Its benefit applied 
equaliy to all, without exception or 
qualification ; and every man to whom 
the promise of Curist had been spoken, 
entered at once into the full possession 
of his rights as a redeemed spiritual 
being, “‘a member of Curist, a child of 
“ Gop, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
“of heaven.” His rights, in short, in 
regard to the Church were precisely 
similar to the rights of Englishmen in 
regard to the State. The legislative au- 
thority may be vested in Parliament, 
the judicial authority in the Judges, the 
executive authority in the Crown; but 
no Englishman can be deprived of his 
inherent right to have a voice in legis- 
lation, an influence upon the laws, and, 
by consequence, a power of interference 
even with the Crown itself. In a like 
way, the Bishops and the Clergy are 
the officers of the Christian Church ; 
but only by consent of the members of 
that Church; and every member, by 
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virtue of being a citizen in the same 
spiritual kingdom, and breathing the 
same spiritual air, has a right to a voice 
in the Church’s councils on all subjects, 
and to his share of control over the clergy 
and the bishops themselves. It is not, 
of course, pretended that the truths 
and practices of Christianity are subject 
to the mere vote of a majority. Nor 
does any one suppose that the principles 
of equity and justice are to be deter- 
mined by a mere parliamentary vote. 
Yet Parliament and the people interfere 
in determining how justice shall be 
maintained within the country, and all 
Christians have a similar right to inter- 
fere in determining how the principles 
and practices of Christianity are to be 
maintained. With such depth and 
breadth were the foundations of the 
Reformation laid. Those who in these 
days deride the Reformation as a vulgar 
political movement, due, at least in 
England, to a passionate king and to 
corrupt ecclesiastics, can know “ neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 
The royal supremacy represents the 
interference of the temporal power in 
matters of religion. The lawfulness of 
that interference depends upon the equal 
spiritual rights of all Christians ; and 
this spiritual equality depends upon the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith. That 
the doctrine should have been most 
prominent in the history of Germany, 
and the practical expression of it in the 
history of England, is but an illustration 
of the peculiar characteristics of the two 
countries. 

But it further follows, from Luther’s 
principle, not only that the temporal 
power may interfere in religious mat- 
ters, but that it ought todo so. Itisa 
part of the whole Christian community ; 
it is a member of the Christian body ; 
and where its action is not felt, one 
limb of the Church is simply paralysed. 
The combined exertions of every mem- 
ber of the body are essential to the 
health alike of each and of the whole. 
For the temporal power to abnegate its 
right of interference in spiritual mat- 
ters is the same as for the hand to refuse 
to interfere with the eye, or for the 
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muscles to refuse any co-operation with 
the head. In a Christian State every 
development and institution has Chris- 
tian rights and duties, and the greatest 
institution of all must have the most 
important duties and rights of all. In 
every organization a healthy life requires 
a sort of balance of functions; and if 
the action of one function be depressed, 
all are disordered. Experience abun- 
dantly justifies the application of such 
reflections to the relations of Church 
and State. What is it that constitutes 
the ruinous vice of the Roman Catholic 
Church? That it takes no adequate 
cognizance of temporal wants, of the 
progress of civilization, of the demands 
of lay life. And what is the cause of 
this failure? Simply that lay life, and 
temporal power, and the movements of 
civilization are practically excluded from 
its councils. In a word, if the Church 
is to be in harmony with the temporal 
life of Christians, all parts of that life 
must have their voice within her. The 
mother of all civilization must listen to 
every one of her children. 

The reader will easily appreciate the 
hearing of these remarks upon some of 
the questions of the day. A claim 
has of late been asserted for eccle- 
siastical synods to be the exclusive ex- 
ponents of the voice of the Church. 
The interference of the State has been 
described as a bondage, and almost an 
injustice. Now, on the one hand, no 
reasonable man would deny that the 
clergy and the bishops have a right to 
be consulted on matters of religion, as 
much as judges on matters of law ; but, 
on the other hand, the utterance of 
the Church would be incomplete if 
the voice of the temporal power were 
not also heard. The royal supremacy 
is not the interference of an alien force, 
but the exercise of a component force. 
Get rid of the supremacy, and one par- 
ticular member of the Church would, 
no doubt, develop itself with greater 
freedom; but so does the head of a 
student when not balanced by healthy 
exercise, and so does the body of a 
country squire when he never allows 
his reading to interfere with his hunting. 


We all compose one Christian body to- 
gether, and we cannot afford to allow 
any separation between us. 

The application is equally evident to 
the more important question of the 
Irish Church. It is now proposed that 
the temporal authority in Ireland should 
no longer have a word to say to religion. 
The opponents of this measure have 
represented that it would injure the 
State, but they have sometimes failed 
to recognise that it would be injurious 
to the Church. But, according to the 
principles of this paper, the life of the 
Church would be impaired, and a further 
reflex injury would thus be inflicted on 
the State. Roman Catholicism, by the 
confession of Liberals and Conservatives 
alike, is antagonistic to healthy civiliza- 
tion ; and recent experience gives us 
abundant reason for fear lest, if the 
Anglican Communion were emancipated 
from the supremacy, it should develop 
the faults of a purely ecclesiastical body, 
and cease to be in full harmony with 
English life. Under the present system, 
the interests of the Church are for the 
most part treated by the clergy as iden- 
tical with the interests of the nation. 
It would be difficult to maintain this 
close connexion between religion and 
national feeling if the Church became a 
separate and independent organization, 
forming, perhaps, intimate relations in 
respect both to discipline and to faith with 
foreign communions. Such an identity 
of interest as now exists is, it is here 
maintained, beneficial to the Church. 
But in the eyes of a statesman it must 
certainly be beneficial to the nation ; and 
if the two interests became dissevered, 
a serious cause of public weakness and 
disorganization would be introduced. 
This danger, indeed, is abundantly con- 
fessed by some of the most strenuous 
advocates of the proposed measure. 
They hope to escape it by retaining in 
public hands the nomination of digni- 
taries, and preserving some legal control 
over the doctrines of the Church. Force, 
of course, may do anything ; but if the 
Church in Ireland be deprived of its 
possessions and stripped of its privileges, 
it may reasonably claim to be exempted 
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from the accompanying restrictions. An 
agreement between Church and State 
may be very desirable, but it should at 
least be made on equitable terms. But 
what is more important to observe is, 
that all such proposals are simply esta- 
blishment over again. The Legislature, 
like a child, would have pulled down 
the building for the mere purpose of 
setting it up again. If a diminution 
of the privileges of the Church be the 
only object, it can be accomplished 
without demolition. The measure now 
proposed involves nothing less, at least 
in Ireland, than the separation of re- 
ligion from government, and such a 
separation, while it would be mis- 
chievous to the Church, would, for that 
reason, in addition to others, be still 
more mischievous to the State. 

To rebut these considerations an 
appeal is sometimes made to experience. 
We are referred to the example of the 
primitive Church, and to that of the 
United States. Of course, so far as the 
State is concerned, the example of the 
early Church can prove nothing. In 
the Roman Empire religion and govern- 
ment were always identified ; Constan- 
tine did not establish religion for the 
first time, but changed the established 
religion. But it is said that the Church 
itself flourished in those days without 
the aid of the State. Doubtless; yet 
connexion with the State may still have 
been desirable, and may be the designed 
development of the Church. The Church 
flourished when all its members could 
be assembled in a single room at Jeru- 
salem, or, again, when they sought safety 
in the catacombs. Perhaps its divine 
force and life were never so vigorous as 
at those moments ; but no one would 
propose for that reason to return to the 
catacombs, or to the condition of the 
Church when its members could be 
counted by hundreds. A tree grows 
fastest when it is young, but that is no 
reason why, when it is grown to its full 
height, you should cut it in half and 
pare its trunk in order to reduce it to 
its first condition. The establishment 
of the Church was a step in the growth 
of the Church, and to disestablish it 
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would be simply to lop it of its develop- 
ment. At all events, whatever may 
have been the superior excellence of 
the primitive Church, one thing is cer- 
tain—its excellence resulted in its esta- 
blishment: so that if the example of 
the primitive Church proves anything, 
it proves that, should we disestablish, 
the natural movement of the Church 
would sooner or later compel us to retrace 
our steps. As to America, even assuming 
that the Government arrangement works 
well in that country, it might surely be 
sufficient to reply that American expe- 
rience is but 100 years old. Some years 
ago we used to be told that war would 
be impossible under the American form 
of government ; but the people of the 
United States have since fully shared 
European experience of that calamity. 
Many of those who quote this example 
are always ready to assure us, on other 
subjects, that the peculiar circumstances 
of the United States, their large unoc- 
cupied territory, their comparatively 
unsettled civilization, render it impos- 
sible to apply their experience to other 
countries. At the best, to refer to the 
United States is to set the experience 
of less than a century, in a country 
unlike our own, against the result of 
three centuries, and the experience of 
fifteen centuries, in countries and in 
ages out of which our national life has 
been moulded. 

Reason, therefore, and experience 
alike show the necessity of some con- 
nexion being maintained between re- 
ligion and government. If that be the 
case, there can be no injustice in the 
mere fact of the Government in Ireland 
maintaining such a connexion; and of all 
forms of interference, that which is main- 
tained by our constitution in Church and 
State is the least oppressive, the most 
favourable to freedom, and the most just. 
We are not speaking of details, but of 
principles. By means of the establish- 
ment, we maintain in Ireland a public 
protest against errors which are per- 
nicious alike to religion and to society, 
and we provide instruction in true 
religion for all who will receive it. The 
funds required for the support of the 
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establishment are furnished, not out of 
taxes, not in fact out of the pockets of 
the people, but from old foundations. 
Many of those foundations, perhaps the 
greater portion in respect of value, were 
contributed for Protestant purposes ; 
and with regard to the rest, the very 
claim now put forward to them on 
behalf of the State ought to be con- 
sidered by those who put it forward as 
at least sufficient to bar any claim on 
the part of the Roman Catholics. It 
is certainly singular, that the very 
people who denounce a supposed forcible 
diversion of the Irish Church revenues 
at the time of the Reformation as a 
gross injustice, are themselves proposing 
another forcible diversion, which will 
certainly be still more alien from the 
original purposes of Church revenues. 
But having thus lent the authority of 
the State to the cause of sound religion, 
we force no man’s conscience ; we impose 
no civil disabilities; we restrict the 
freedom of no man’s worship, and the 
Roman Catholics enjoy a liberty in Ire- 
land which they possess in no other 
European country. If we abandon our 
protest, shall we remain able to afford 
the same absolute liberty? At this 
very moment, the example of some 
European. countries, in which the 
Roman Catholic religion has the fullest 
sway, is not encouraging. Those who 
think that religion is, or will soon 
become, a mere matter of speculation, 
of no practical importance to the de- 
velopment of human life, are of course 
justitied in freeing themselves as 
soon as may be from a troublesome 
entanglement. But others believe that 
Christianity is the first element of 
civilization—in other words, that the 
influence of the Church is essential to 
the health of the State. To such it is 
here represented that the influence of 
the State is equally essential to the 
health of the Church, and that the two 
consequently ought always to work 
together for their mutual benefit. In 
short, tu disestablish the Church in 
Treland is to be false to the most settled 
principles both of religion and states- 
manship; it is to repudiate the expe- 


rience of history, and to reject the 
lessons of the Reformation. But it is 
time I should introduce the reader to 
Luther himself :— 


To the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation, concerning the Reformation of the 
Christian Estate. 


The Romanists have with gue adroitness 
surrounded themselves with three walls, with 
which they have hitherto secured themselves 
so that no one should reform them, whereby 
the whole of Christendom has been grievously 
injured. In the first place, when they are 
pressed by the temporal power, they declare 
that ‘‘the temporal power has no authority 
over the spiritual ; but, on the contrary, that 
the spiritual power is above the temporal.” In 
the second place, when men rebuke them with 
the Holy Scripture, they contend ‘that the 
office of a the Scripture belongs to 
no one except to the Pope.” In the third 
place, when threatened with a council, they 
then devise “that no one can call a council 
except the wl 

Thus have they privily stolen the three rods 
from us, that they may be unpunished ; and 
have set themselves within the safe fortifica- 
tion of these three walls to practise all knavery 
and mischief, as we now perceive. And even 
though they were obliged to call a council, yet 
they have beforehand made it powerless, by 
binding the princes in advance under oaths to 
let them remain as they are, and moreover to 
give the Pope full power over all the arrange- 
ments of the council ; so that it comes to much 
the same whether there are many councils or 
no councils; they do but deceive us with 
masks and sham fights. The truth is, they 
tremble for their skin before an honest 
free council], and they have at the same time 
frightened kings and princes into believing 
that it would be against God not to obey them 
in all these knavish and crafty tricks. 

Now God help us, and give us one of the 
trumpets with which the walls of Jericho were 
thrown down, that we may blow down these 
walls of straw and paper, and set free the 
Christian rods to punish sin, and to bring to 
light the devil’s craft and deceit, so that we 
may be amended by punishment, and again 
obtain God’s favour. Let us now attack the 
first wall. 

It has been devised, that pope, bishops, 
priests, and cloisterfolk are called the spiritual 
estate ; princes, lords, artisans, and peasants, 
are the temporal estate ; which is certainly a 
fine invention and pretence. But noone need 
be disturbed by it, and that for this reason : 
because all Christians are truly of the spiritual 
estate, and there is among them no difference 
whatever, except on account of their office ; as 
Paul says (1 Cor. xii. 12). that we are alto- 
gether one hody, yet that each member has its 
own work wherewith it serves the other. All 
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this comes from our having one baptism, one 
Gospel, one faith, and being all equal Chris- 
tians. For baptism, the Gospel, and faith — 
these alone— make spirit and Christian 


people. 
But for a pope or a bishop to anoint a man, 
shave his head, ordain him, consecrate him, 
dress him otherwise than a layman, may make 
a hypocrite and a puppet, but never makes a 
Christian or a spiritual man. Accordingly, we 
are all alike consecrated priests by baptism, as 
St. Peter says (1 Peter ii. 9): Ye are a royal 
= and a priestly royalty. And in 

velation (v. 10): Thou hast made us by 
Thy blood priests and kings. For if there were 
not a higher consecration in us than pope or 
bishop can give, there would never be a priest 
made by consecration of pope or bishop ; he 
could neither say mass, nor preach, nor absolve. 
Therefore, consecration by the bishop is nothing 
else than as if he, in the stead and in the 
person of the whole assembly, took one out of 
the community, all of whom have the same 
power, and charged him to exercise that power 
on behalf of the others : just as if ten brothers, 
children of a king, and equal heirs, were to 
choose one to govern the heritage for them. 
They would all be kings and of equal power, 
and yet one of them would be pall with 
the government. 

And to say it still plainer, if a body of good 
Christian laymen were taken captive and set 
down in a desert, and had not among them a 
priest consecrated bya bishop, and came to an 
understanding to choose one among them, 
whether married or not, and were to entrust 
him with the office of baptizing, saying mass, 
absolving, and preaching, he would be truly a 

riest, as much as if all the bishops and popes 
in the world had consecrated him. From 
hence it comes, that in case of necessity every 
one can baptize and absolve ; which would not 
be possible if we were not all priests. This 
t grace and power of baptism, and of the 
hristian condition, they, mR their so-called 
spiritual right, have rendered ineffectual and 
unknown. In this manner in former times 
the Christians elected out of the community 
their bishops and priests, who were afterwards 
confirmed by other bishops, without all that 
display which now prevails. It was thus that 
St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and St. Cyprian 
became bishops. 

Since, then, the temporal power is equally 
~ oy with us, has the same faith and Gos- 
pe , we must allow them to be priests and 

ishops, and count their office as an office 
which belongs to and serves the Christian 
community ; for whatever issues from baptism, 
may boast itself, that it is already consecrated 
sriest, bishop, and pope ; although it does not 
yecome everybody to exercise such an office. 
For since we are all alike priests, no one ought 
to — himself forward, and take on himself, 
without our consent and choice, to do that 
which we all have an equal power to do. For 
what is common, no man may take to himself 
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without the will and commission of the com- 
munity. And should it happen that any one 
were chosen for such an office, and for his mis- 
behaviour were deposed, he would be just as 
before. Therefore, a priest can be no other- 
wise in Christendom than as an official ; when 
he is in his office, he has precedence ; when he 
is put ont of his office, he is a peasant or 
a citizen like the rest. Thus, in truth, a 
— is in truth no more a priest when he is 

eposed. But now they have invented what 
they call “Indelible Characters,” and prate 
about a deposed priest being after all some- 
thing different from a mere layman. They 
even dream that a priest can never be other 
than a priest, or become a layman. That is 
all the language and the laws of mere human 
invention. 

From this it follows that laymen, priests, 
princes, bishops, and, as they say, the spiri- 
tuality and the temporality, have, in reality, 
no other fundamental difference, except on 
account of their office or work, and not on 
account of their condition, for they are all of 
like condition, true | pme bishops, and popes, 
but not all alike of one work, just as among 
the priests and monks every one has not one 
and the same work. And that is according to 
St. Paul (Rom. xii., 2 Cor. xii.) and St. Peter 
(1 Peter ii.). As I said above, that we are all 
one body of Jesus Christ the head, and each a 
member of the other. Christ has not two, or 
two kinds of, bodies, one temporal, the other 
spiritual; He is one head and He has one 


Just, then, as those who are now called the 
spirituality, or priest, bishop, and pope, have 
no wider nor more honourable distinction from 
other Christians than that they handle the 
Word of God and the sacraments, which is 
their work and office; in the same way the 
temporal authority has the sword and the rods 
in its hand, to punish the bad and to protect 
the good. A shoemaker, a smith, a peasant, 
each has the office and work of his a 
and yet are all alike consecrated pri 
bishops ; and each with his office and work 
should be useful and obliging to the other, 
that thus many kinds of works may be per- 
formed in one community to the benefit of 
body and soul, just as the members of the 
body all serve one another. 

ow see, with what sort of Christianity it 
is declared that the temporal authority does 
not extend over the spirituality, and ought 
not to correct it. That is just as much as to 
say, the hand should not interfere if the eye is 
in great suffering. Is it not unnatural, not to 
say unchristian, that one member should not 
help the other, nor defend it from corruption ? 
In truth, the nobler the member is, the more 
are the others bound to help it. Accordingly. 
I say that, since the temporal power is ordained 
of God to punish the bad and to protect the 
good, we ought to permit its office to be exer- 
cised without hindrance throughout the whole 
body of Christendom, without regard of per- 
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sons, whether it touch , bishop, parson, 
monk, nun, or saenoune tear be. If it were 
enough to restrain the temporal power that it 
is inferior among Christian offices to the office 
of preacher and confessor, or to the spiritual 
estate, in that case we ought also to restrict 
tailors, shoemakers, stonemasons, carpenters, 
cooxs, waiters, peasants, and all temporal arti- 
sans, from making for pope, bishops, priests, 
or monks, any shoes, clothes, houses, food, or 
drink, and also from paying them any taxes. 
But if you leave these laymen to carry on their 
work without restraint, what do the Romish 
clerks mean with their laws? They mean that 
they withdraw themselves from the operation 
of temporal and spiritual power, in order that 
they may be free to do mischief, and to fulfil 
what St. Peter has said (2d Epistle, ii. 1), 
There shall be false teachers among you, who 
with feigned words shall make merchandise of 


ou. 
Therefore the temporal: Christian power 
ought toexercise its office free and unrestrained, 
whether it be pope, bishop, or priest whom it 
handles. Whoever is guilty, let him suffer. 
Whatever spiritual right may have been alleged 
to the contrary is a pure invention of Romish 
presumption. For so says St. Paul to all 
Christians (Rom. xiii. 1-4): Let every soul (and 
I suppose the Pope’s also) be subject to the 
higher powers, for he beareth not the sword in 
vain. He is the minister of God for the punish- 
ment of the bad and the praise of the good. 
St. Peter also (Ist Epistle, ii. 13): Submit 
es to every ordinance of man for the 

ord’s sake ; for so is His will. He also pro- 
phesied that men would come who would de- 
spise temporal government (2d Epistle, ii. 10), 
as has now come to pass through “ spiritual 
ri. Cog 

“Thus I think this first paper wall is thrown 
down ; since temporal rule is a member of the 
Christian body. And although it has a bodily 
work, it nevertheless belongs to the spiritual 
estate ; so that its work should extend unre- 
strained over all members of the whole body, 
to punish and to compel, where offence deserves 
or necessity requires, without regard to pope, 
bishop, or priest ; let them threaten or curse 
as they please. From hence it comes that 
priests charged with crime, before being sub- 
mitted to the temporal law, have previously 
been deprived of their priestly dignity ; which 
would not be right unless previously, by the 
ordinance of God, the temporal, sword had 
authority over them. 

It is, moreover, too much that they should 
exalt so highly in their spiritual law the free- 
dom, life, and property of spiritual persons, as 
if the laity were not just as good spiritual 


Christians as they, or as if they in no way 
belonged to the Church. For what reason are 
your body, life, property, and honour so free, 
and not mine also, when we are both alike 
Christians, and enjoy baptism, faith, the spirit, 
and all things alike ? if a priest is murdered, 
a whole country lies under an interdict ; why 
not also when a peasant is murdered? How 
comes there such a great difference between 
two equal Christians? Solely out of human 
laws and inventions. 

It can, indeed, have been ne good spirit who 
invented this conclusion, and allowed sin to go 
free and unpunished. For if we are bound to 
strive against the evil spirit, his words and his 
works, and to drive him out as best we may, 
according to the command of Christ and His 
Apostles, how have we come to think that we 
ought to hold still and be silent when the 
Pope or his followers use devilish words and 
works? Shall we, from regard to men, allow 
God’s command and truth to be trampled on, 
which in our baptism we have sworn to stand 
by with body and soul? Verily, we should 
be responsible for all the souls, which, in con- 

uence, would be lost and deceived. 

herefore it must have been the arch devil 
himself who said, “that it stands as a part of 
spiritual right:—even if the Pope were so 
perniciously wicked that he were dragging souls 
in ore to the devil, nevertheless no one 
could depose him.” On this accursed and 
devilish foundation do they build at Rome, 
and they think people will sooner let the whole 
world go to the devil, than resist their knavery. 
If it were enough to warrant such a conclusion 
that one is set over another, and therefore is 
not to be punished, it would follow that no 
Christian could punish another, since Christ 
commands that every one should consider him- 
self the lowest and the least. 

Where there is sin, there is no longer any 
resource against correction ; as St. Gregory 
writes, that we are indeed all equal, but guilt 
makes one subject to the other. So we see 
how they deal with Christendom, deprive it 
of its freedom without any warrant from the 
Scripture, out of their own mischievousness, 
although God and the Apostles made them 
subject to the temporal sword ; so that there 
is reason to fear it is the very game of Anti- 
christ, or at least his immediate approach. 


Luther then proceeds to attack the 
other two walls; but it will be seen 
that they have been practically de- 
molished by the sound of his first 
trumpet. 
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